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Not Right, Not Left, But Forward 


“Basically the philosophy of liberalism is what it has 
always been,” Mr. Pearson told the delegates to the 
Liberal Rally, “but it has to be adapted to new prob- 
lems and new circumstances as they arise.” The Liberal 
leader might have added that basically the Liberal plat- 
form is the same as it has always been. The final word 
on the Liberal philosophy, according to Mr. Pearson, 
was that the party intends to move neither to the right, 
nor to the left, but forward. Apparently W. L. M. King’s 
technique of moving both right and left at the same 
time, without moving forward has been rejected by the 
latest wearer of the Liberal mantle. (Interestingly 
enough, when Mr. Pearson listed the past leaders of the 
Great Liberal Party he neglected to mention the name 
of Edward Blake; but perhaps he is reluctant to remind 
the party that its last intellectual leader had an un- 
fortunate electoral record). The one niggling question 
that remains after the tumult and the shouting at Ottawa 
have died is: what happened to all the strenuous think- 
ing that went on at Kingston last autumn? Moreover, 
one wonders why two thousand delegates were brought 
all the way to Ottawa to draw up a platform which isn’t 
a platform but a guide, and which contains nothing 
new. Perhaps this was the Liberal answer to unemploy- 
ment—Mr. Diefenbaker has his Royal Commissions, Mr. 
Pearson has his Rally. 

What did the Rally decide? On unemployment, which 
the Liberals now argue is the country’s central problem, 
the Rally accepted an eight-point program of counter- 
cyclical financing which could have been taken from the 
1945 Green Book proposals on post-war reconstruction. 
Since the post-war economy remained more buoyant 
than was expected, and the CCF proved less of a threat 
than was anticipated, the Green Book proposals re- 
mained unimplemented. Perhaps the willingness of a 
future Liberal government to enact the eight-point pro- 
gram will depend on the threat posed by the New Party. 

On health insurance, which every party now favors, 
the Liberals suggested an ingenious plan for a national 
scheme to be paid for according to individual ability. 
Mr. Pearson noted that this was only one of a number 
of possibilities for a health scheme, while Paul Martin 
clung to the old Liberal position that Health plans 
should be administered by the provinces. Where then 
does the party stand? No one apparently knows, but at 
least the party leaders can point to their proud record of 
having believed in national health insurance since 1919. 

The knotty problem of Dominion-Provincial finances 
gave the gathered Liberals an opportunity to congratu- 


late themselves by reaffirming support for tax agree- 
ments and equalization payments as they were estab- 
lished by the former Liber a Recently there 
have been signs of new thinking on this subject, espe- 
cially on the part of Quebec’s intellectually alert Lesage 
government. Apparently none of the new ideas were 
able to survive the trip across the Ottawa River. 

On national independence, the Liberals affirmed their 
belief that Canadian ownership of Canadian industries 
should be encouraged by tax credits. Moreover, these 
businesses, as well as all patriotic Canadians, will be 
allowed to fly a distinctively Canadian flag within two 
years after the Liberal party returns to office. Here's a 
real fillip to national independence, though it does have 
a rather musty air about it. 


The innovations in the field of foreign policy were 
especially striking. Under a Liberal government the 
country would withdraw one foot from NORAD while 
keeping the other in. Would it be unkind to suggest that 
the Liberals want one foot to be unaware of what the 
other foot is doing? In fact the Liberals simply want to 
return to the position that existed before the Conserva- 
tive victory in 1957—Canada would take part in North 
American defence for purposes of detection, but not for 
purposes of interception. Does this mean that we will 
warm the Americans but we won't help them stop the 
Russians? Perhaps this was the reason why the Liberals 
found it possible to take a firm stand against the use of 
nuclear weapons in Canada. On NATO the Rally agreed 
that the aims and objectives of this organization needed 
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to be reappraised. But was not this very task almost an 
occupational disease during Mr. Pearson’s stay at the 
Department of External Affairs? 

The Rally also decided to continue the party's long 
standing belief that Canada should take no official stand 
on apartheid, or on the question of South Africa’s mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth. Surely this suggests that 
the principles of Canadian liberalism are infinitely vari- 
able. But on Communist China the party did reaffirm 
one great Liberal principle—a Liberal government 
would agree to allow discussion of the question of Red 
China’s admission to the UN. Perhaps it was the new 
Bill of Rights that convinced the Liberals of the need 
for freedom of discussion. 

These were only a few of the proposals put forward 
at Ottawa. But they clearly represent the tenor of the 
Rally which produced nothing new and nothing unam- 
biguous. At every stage in the proceedings (except 
perhaps on free education which is a provincial responsi- 
bility) the left-wing elements were silenced by defeat or 
compromise. The Liberals now have a guide for the 
future which is no more radical than Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
promises, and less in tune with twentieth century lib- 
eralism than the program which John Kennedy offered 
the American electorate last autumn. Clearly the new 
Pearson is but the old King — with a dash of Walter 
Gordon. As a theme song the Rally might well have 
adopted that popular tune of the thirties, “Parliament 
will decide in the light of existing circumstances.” 


Ramsay Cook 


Cuba: The Moral of the Story 


The American press, as reprinted in Canada, conveys 
the impression that the recent break in U.S.-Cuban rela- 
tions was an event of great moment. If this is so taken 
as to imply that the Cuban revolution is centered upon 
its “American problem,” nothing could be farther from 
the truth except, perhaps, the Canadian press’ autoch- 
thonous impression that it centers on Cuban-Canadian 
trade. On the other hand, the event is indeed of moment, 
but only because it marks the end of the first stage in 
the development of the revolution itself. 

All the available evidence suggests that the first stage, 
one of rapid and violent change, of experimentation, 
self-discovery and orientation is now over. If so, the 
revolution’s objectives henceforth can only be essentially 
those of consolidation and greater efficiency. This is not 
to say that it has solved all its problems, but it is to pre- 
dict that all it should now attempt is to ensure its gains 
and to replace its improvisations with more permanent 
social and, eventually, political institutions. The original 
objective, as was always clearly avowed and abundantly 
evident, was nothing less grandiose than radically to 
change the Cuban social order in favor of the exceed- 
ingly destitute masses of the country. Of course, one 
should have understood that under the extreme condi- 
tions of Cuba to improve the lot of the poor cannot 
simply mean to introduce a graduated income tax and 
to provide unemployment insurance for an additional 
twelve weeks: it can mean nothing short of class war. 
For this reason the great question faced by the revolu- 
tionary leaders once they gained physical control of 
the country two years ago was this: could the masses 
be inspired to underwrite the uprooting of the past, 
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regardless of cost? The difficulty here was for a demoral- 
ized and disunited people, despairing of politics, cynical 
about “revolutions” and, above all, the besotted victim 
of its own habits of utter social and political corruption, 
not only to place its faith and hope on the new regime 
but, more difficult still, to pluck up enough courage, to 
recollect enough purpose of amendment and to invent 
enough resolve to believe itself capable of a revolution. 
Towards the end of the first year there was enough 
evidence to suggest that the answer was probably yes. 
It is no coincidence that it was only at about this time 
that the Cuban government decided, in the words of 
Roa’s diplomatic note of November, 1959, to press its 
policy of “complete revision of the existing economic 
and commercial relations between our two countries”: 
evidently, the government then felt strong enough to 
open a second revolutionary front. 


Cuba’s American problem (the eventual extent ot 
which seems, by the way, to have been fully foreseen 
neither by Castro nor Roa) arose at this point. For 
whatever reason, and the unescapable hypothesis is 
that sheer ignorance, inability to see except through 
American-colored glasses, and much plain incompetence 
are the main parts of a complex of reasons, the U.S. 
government was unrealistic enough to forego the only 
policy that is historically proven to succeed under analo- 
gous conditions, namely, gracefully to recognize the in- 
evitable in order to reduce its toll to a minimum. In- 
stead, it stood on its dignity and Abided by Principle. 
The sixty-odd bombing and incendiary raids of the 
winter of 1959-60 did the rest: and the result, quite 
predictably, was not only to steel the Cuban newly 
gathered determination, but also to provide a rallying 
point and a focus of opposition on which most Cubans 
could be united, and openly to reveal what otherwise 
might have been difficult for the popular consciousness 
to grasp, namely, the alignment of U.S. interest (if not 
U.S. endeavour) with reactionary domestic forces. Sub- 
sequent U.S. actions uniformly betray the same purpose- 
lessness and the same abysmal underestimation of 
Cuba’s single-mindedness in carrying out exactly what 
she had spelled out she would do. The administrative 
seizure of the oil refineries if they refused to process oil 
from Russia, and their eventual expropriation along 
with all other American investment after the U.S. boy- 
cotted Cuban sugar, came to be believed by the U.S. 
only after they happened. 

The break in diplomatic relations, which apparently 
has no other explanation than the ostensible and pub- 
licized one of venting anger (Eisenhower is reported to 
have taken the decision uttering the. words “That did 
it!”), simply means that it will now be neces for 
the U.S., if relations are ever re-established, to begin 
negotiations on a footing of equality at an even more 
basic level than Cuba itself originally proposed. Now, 
since all the great economic changes and reforms that 
have been instituted had to be integrated with the solu- 
tion that events gave to the American question, and 
since, at the same time, social changes have had to be 
integrated with those economic measures, it is not sur- 
prising to find that to have reached the end of a period 
in its dispute with the U.S. is also to have reached the 
end of the first era of the Cuban revolution. 

One hopes that the moral of the story will not escape 
the external affairs department of any country interested 
in surviving the movement of world revolution of the 
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mid-twentieth century: a little determination goes a YOUNG 
long way, and a great deal of incompetence, even if 
spread out thinly, can never quite cover a multitude of 
historical sins. 


Turning from evangelist 
and whores and guys 


SPECTACLE 


Solomon dead, all lusting done, 

Past the clay that was David's son 
Came his concubines, one by one: 
Slender, plump; as a cedar tall 

Or high as my heart; demure in shawl 
Or bare-faced bold with ready eye— 
To rustle of silk they passed him by. 
The last was old, she had been fair, 
She touched the feet set neatly there. 


Quiet the feet that between her own 

Had lain, the loins now cold as stone; 
Stilled the hands once prompt to show 
Builder where every beam must go; 
Singing tongue inert as lead, 

Empty of thought that high, domed head, 
He who was wisdom lying dead. 


Between the dead and my stiff-held spear 
They passed and stared on that gorgeous bier. 


Padraig 6 Broin 


Lue Dewanr with neon eyes before 


the cinemas on 42nd Street 


We saw the graduates 

go by, pink honeysuckle 

in the sooty light 

and mauve and blue 

of hyacinth dance by 

the bargain stores gone out 
of business for 

their hundredth year. 


Pat Wallace Latner 


THE DP 


Imprisoned by the bigotry 

of tongue, fashioned by history, 
spawned on a sea of infamy, 

meekly I walk. The stone valleys, 
the tall canyons, daily spewing 
freedom’s voice, turn the unfriendly 
eye of prejudice upon me. 

Laughter halts, and suspended words 
resume, as my alien tread 

fades in a dream of lotus bread. 


Thomas W. Price 











1 WAS A 97 POUND 
WEAKLING 
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Canadian Calendar 


® Canada’s per capita consumption of sugar is about 
100 pounds a year, one of the highest in the world. 


® Following a cabinet decision to cut $500,000 from the 
$1,900,000 appropriation for the CBC’s international 
service, the External Affairs Department has instructed 
the CBC to discontinue its broadcasts to Italy, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway and the Netherlands, and to begin 
instead an African service in French and English de- 
signed to reach all parts of the continent south of the 
Sahara, with special emphasis on Ghana and Nigeria. 
No expense is involved in the programming to Africa 
which will begin with repeats of English and French 
programs previously beamed to Eastern Europe and 
elsewhere. 


® Fifteen hundred children die annually in Canada as a 
result of accidents. This is a greater number than die 
from the ten leading infectious diseases combined. 


® The National Research Council is ready to release its 
translation of the first issue of Problems of the North, a 
Soviet scientific journal begun in 1958, which has pub- 
lished three issues of 400 pages each and will continue 
to put out one or two numbers a year. The NRC trans- 
lations will be available at seven dollars an issue (copies 
of single papers will be one dollar each) to cover the 
cost of printing, though not of translation, which is done 
by the council's own translation service. At least two of 
the twenty-nine papers in the first issue deal specifically 
with Canada, one on present-day Labrador, the other 
on the mining industry of Northwestern Canada. The 
others range over oceanography, biology, economics, 
geophysics, etc., as related to the study and develop- 
ment of the north. 


® On December 16 the Commons passed a private 
member's bill under which the House will be required 
at each session to pass an act giving the Senate com- 
plete responsibility for divorce petitions from Quebec 
and Newfoundland, the two provinces without divorce 
courts of their own. Such legal matters as custody and 
alimony payments will continue to be handled by the 
exchequer courts of the two provinces. 


® The twenty-two masked shrews introduced two years 
ago into the heavily-wooded Flat Bay region on the west 
coast of Newfoundland in an effort to offset infestations 
of the larch sawfly which threatened to ruin large stands 
of timber, have increased to nearly 800, and made de- 
cided inroads on the sawfly. Next summer the shrew, 
which weighs about one-tenth of an ounce, is a little 
more than two inches long, and downs twice its weight 
daily in insects, is to be introduced into central New- 
foundland as well. 


® On January 2 sixty million dollars worth of Polish art 
treasures, held since 1948 by the Quebec government, 
began their return journey to Poland. 


© Total cargo handled through the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the Welland Canal to the end of November was 3.3 
per cent higher than in the same period of 1959, though 
total traffic on the seaway itself was 1.3 per cent less 
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than in 1959. 1960 saw remarkable gains in downbound 
cargo—a 24.5 per cent increase on the Welland Canal, 
and a 90 per cent increase on the seaway. 


® An article in the November issue of the U.S. maga- 
zine, Police Gazette, describing the RCAF base at Cold 
Lake, Alberta, as capable of unleashing thousands of 
missiles at the heart of Russia, was quoted in part by 
Senator Estes Kefauver. As a result, a portion of the 
article calling Cold Lake the most potent wea the 
West has to answer any Soviet attack a Baten pre the 
U.S. Congressional Record. In fact, Cold Lake, with a 
personnel of about 2,000 and not a single operational 
squadron, has a weapons range for the testing of mis- 
siles and rockets with ranges of three or four miles at 
most. It also trains CF-100 jet crews and has a radar 
station. 


® The average Canadian man buys ten ties a year, the 
British, three, the American, twelve, South Africans and 
Australians, ten. 


® The Canadian Standards Association has approved a 
new grade of structural steel known as CSA-G40.8 which 
is stronger, tougher and easier to make than other struc- 
tural grades. Beams of the new grade weigh 20 per cent 
less and can carry the same load as corresponding beams 
under the old specifications. 


® The average city-dweller in Ontario consumed 5,474 
kilowatt-hours of electrical energy for household pur- 
poses in 1960. The farmer, topping the city-dweller for 
the first time, used an average of 5,718 kilowatt-hours 
for the year. 


© Under an agreement between the University of British 
Columbia and the Bureau of Technical Assistance 
Operations of the United Nations, UBC will supervise 
for the first three years a new planning institute in 
Ghana which will train local planning assistants to carry 
out a variety of projects. Dr. Peter Oberlander, an as- 
sociate professor at UBC who has been in Ghana as a 
UN technical specialist to advise on training of planners, 
will be joined by Alan Armstrong, senior adviser for 
ten years on community planning at Central oe 
and Housing Corporation. Mr. Armstrong will direct 
new institute in Ghana. 


TIME OF THE GYPSY 


How can we find 
that stillness of life 
in an order not 
reached or touched; 
to focus time. 


What insanity of flesh 

directs the flight 

of those who seek the circle. 

We live, we ask 

and live to ask again. 

We die. Find time at last, 
uietly still in death; 
ocussed now in always. 


Clive Bygrave 





Canadian Foreign Policy: 
The Need for Maturity 


F. A. BREWIN 


> THE UNITED STATES and Great Britain have from 
time to time had their “Great Debates” and “agonizing 
reappraisals” in international affairs. It is Canada’s turn 
to do some soul-searching in the related spheres of 
Foreign Policy and Defence. As usual most of the issues 
are raised and debated on the left side of politics. 

The battle is between “neutralism” or “non-alignment 
on the one hand and the acceptance of regional alliances 
and close co-operation with the North Atlantic com- 
munity on the other. 

This division presents the decisive choice. On indi- 
vidual policies, such as withdrawal from NORAD or 
NATO and the employment of nuclear weapons on 
Canadian soil or by Canadian troops, arguments and 
conclusions will differ even amongst protagonists of the 
two conflicting approaches. 

For example, many who oppose withdrawal from 
NATO would welcome withdrawal from NORAD. They 
see the latter treaty as obsolete and not aiding materi- 
ally the defence of either Canada or the U.S.A. They 
oppose withdrawal from NATO, on the other hand, not 
because they do not believe that it needs to be trans- 
formed from a purely military alliance to an effective 
instrument of political and economic coordination, but 
because withdrawal from NATO would be recognized 
as a repudiation of the necessity of close co-operation 
between the nations of the North Atlantic communi 
and a triumph for Communism in the cold war. And wi 
regard to nuclear weapons, some of the alliance’s ad- 
vocates believe (as does the writer) that Canada’s con- 
tribution within the alliance lies in the realm of much 
needed conventional forces and that there are over- 
riding reasons of policy why control over nuclear weap- 
ons should be restricted as much as possible. 

The Neutralists, however, urge the withdrawal from 
NATO and NORAD and the ol to have ating, 
do with nuclear weapons as necessary steps to dis- 
association from the rival “power blocs” represented by 
= ae on the one hand and the U.S.A. on the other 

This neutralist position is an amalgam of many dif- 
ferent strains. They arouse strong emotional reactions in 
Canada and together have acquired considerable sup- 
ida It is the purpose of this article to suggest that 
owever well meaning some of these viewpoints may be, 


»” 


they add up to an immature refusal to face facts, a 
shuffling off of responsibility and a formula for frustra- 
tion in foreign policy. 


WHAT ARE THESE ELEMENTS that support neutral- 
ism? They include pacifism, old-fashioned North Ameri- 
can isolationism, nationalism tinged with current anti- 
Americanism, sheer frustration at the frightening aspects 
of the cold war and the Damocles sword of the nuclear 
holocaust suspended over all humanity, the seemingly 
impossibly complex tasks of disarmament and relaxation 
of tension, a laudable desire to redirect resources from 
defence to more constructive purposes of relieving world 
poverty, and over-dependence upon the concept of uni- 
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versalism exemplified by the UN. All these are parts of 
the mixture and together they make a heady brew. 


And still another group advocates neutralism as a 
means of keeping out of a nuclear holocaust which they 
consider probable or inevitable, and thinks that by 
avoiding the provision of military targets in Canada, 
they can escape without direct attack in the event of 
nuclear war. 


Nor should the subtle propaganda of avowed com- 
munists and fellow-travellers be ignored. The fact that 
the purpose of these latter is frankly to weaken the 
western democracies in the cold war does not prevent 
their giving disciplined and articulate aid to the cause 
of neutralism. Not that the enthusiastic support of “neu- 
tralism” by communists necessarily means that it is 
wrong. It should, however, give pause for thought to 
the well meaning who espouse it. 


To the pacifist who supports neutralism, little can be 
said. In the face of the horrors of all modern war and 
nuclear war in icular, pacifism has a strong appeal. 
But have its advocates weighed its true implications? 
Would they be prepared to inform the Canadian people 
that the probable result of complete unilateral disarma- 
ment by Canada would not be the elimination of nuclear 
war but the military occupation of Canada either before 
or after the outbreak of any war by either one or both 
of the main contending parties? If they told the Cana- 
dian people that this was the probable result of their 
policies, do they think they would ever be entrusted by 
democratic vote of the Canadian people with the task 
of rendering Canada totally defenseless? Will they con- 
cede that such a policy would rule Canada out of any 
constructive role in the slow, complex, but essential task 
of building a world community and disarmament ar- 
rived at by multilateral negotiation between responsible 
powers? 

But the greatest emotional force behind neutralism is 
probably not a half-thought out pacifism. It is in fact 
nationalism with a strongly anti-American coloration. It 
is true that the foremost advocates of neutralism disavow 
anti-Americanism, as does James Minitie, the author 
of Peace Maker or Powder-Monkey. But Mr. Minifie, 
while disingenuously suggesting that a declaration of 
neutrality by Canada would eradicate Anti-American- 
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ism by removing the links of subservience such as NATO 
or NORAD, garnishes his book with frequent anti- 
American remarks and innuendoes even to the point of 
suggesting that the “fat-cat” is a typically American ae 
duct and that the “lean prophet” typifies the Canadian 
and that somehow our Canadian struggle with the 
Northern frontier insures us a higher standard of virtue 
if a lower standard of living. 

Of course, anti-Americanism is a potent force in 
Canada. Our history is one of gaining gradual inde- 
pendence from Britain and becoming a nation rather 
than a colony. At the same time, the British connection 
helped us to resist absorption by the U.S.A. It is there- 
fore frustrating to find in the modern bi-polar world, 
that our independent sovereignty is something of a 
myth. Canadians do believe in their separate identity 
and when they find their economy and their culture 
dominated by American influences, they quite reason- 
ably entertain doubts and misgivings about their politi- 
cal independence. These misgivings should not lead us, 
however, into the error of assuming that our degree of 
dependence upon the U.S.A. condemns us by necessity 
to a satellite status or that there are not in fact innumer- 
able ways in which, in a friendly partnership, Canada 
can exercise a genuine measure of independence and 
influence. 


IN MY VIEW, NEUTRALISTS tend to fall into certain 
errors. 

1. They often deny or underestimate the fact of the 
Cold War. It is true that all men of good will must look 
to diminution of tension between the democratic and 
communist world and the growth of a community of 
interest in survival. In the interim, the fact of a balance 
of power between these two colossi gives a breathing 
space in which disarmament and the growth of a world 
community provide a hope of avoiding the nuclear holo- 
caust. The weakening and crumbling of the western 
alliance might well tilt the balance of power economic- 
ally, militarily, psychologically so far to the communist 
side as to tempt its leaders to refuse any accommoda- 
tion or compromise in the hope of a more or less un- 
opposed world triumph. There are those who can regard 
this prospect with equanimity. I am not one. Nor do I 
think that there is any need for hopelessness about the 
possibility of negotiated disarmament. 

2. They overestimate the importance and the possi- 
bility of national sovereignty in the modern world. Some 
measure of interdependence is essential. Even the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. cannot disregard their allies. The old 
either-or argument is used. We must be completely un- 
committed or else subservient satellites. Is there no dif- 
ference in degree of independence on the communist 
side for example between the Chinese Republic, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland and Bulgaria? Are Norway and Denmark 
within NATO but without American bases more or less 
satellites of the U.S.A. than Great Britain or Canada? 
Is De Gaulle the puppet of the Pentagon? 

3. They suggest that non-involvement would give us 
more influence within the uncommitted nations such as 
the Afro-Asian and Latin American countries. For this 
proposition, there is not a shred of evidence. Non- 
involvement might, of course, free us in debate from 
the responsibility of taking into account the view of our 
present allies in the U.S.A. and Europe. Does anybody 
seriously believe that this would give us more nee 
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than if we are recognized as a country with consider- 
able influence with our powerful neighbor and yet fully 
capable of independent views and actions? And does 
anyone really think that our influence with the U‘S. 
would be enhanced by our public avowal of non-involve- 
ment with them in any sort of defence or security ar- 
rangement? 


4. This brings me to the next argument so assiduously 
peddled by neutralists that Canada does not have and 
cannot expect to have any real influence with the 
American government or within the North Atlantic Al- 
liance. This I believe to be simply not true. The policies 
of the Eisenhower administration have been distressing 
to many people outside of the United States who believe 
in democracy. They have also been distressing to many 
people within the U.S.A. Canadian governments may not 
have spoken out as some of us would have wished on 
such matters as the recognition of the government of 
China. The fact remains that if the Canadian govern- 
ment had anything to say to the American government, 
it had the means to say it. If arrangements such as 
NORAD which we distrust, have been made which im- 
pinge on Canadian sovereignty, they have been accepted 
voluntarily and without pressure by successive Canadian 
governments, both Liberal and Conservative. If they 
were mistaken, our fire should be turned on our own 
representatives and not upon the Americans. 


5. Perhaps the most respectable reason for neutralism 
as against the regionalism which is involved in the alli- 
ance system is that which sees the latter as somehow 
inconsistent with the universalist approach involved in 
the UN. And indeed our only solid hope for the future 
lies in the development of this universalist approach 
and the growth of a world community. The most that 
can be said of regional approaches is that they are part 
of a holding operation, but they are no less essential for 
that reason. 


Lastly a word to those who think that non-alignment 
would keep us out of nuclear war and leave us un- 
scathed if it broke out. This is surely a childish dream. 
Are we to protect our neutrality by a tremendous mili- 
tary effort which would keep belligerents out of our 
territories? The task would be impossible. If the nuclear 
bombs fell on Detroit, Buffalo, Chicago or on installa- 
tions within fifty miles from Montreal, are Windsor, 
London, Toronto, Hamilton and Montreal to avoid the 
effects of fallout if the nuclear war starts? There will 
be no defence for Canada as a neutral or as a voluntary 
or involuntary belligerent. We must make every effort 
to use our influence to stop the war from starting. Can 
we do this at best inside or outside the partnership 
which geography and history have made possible for 
us? 

And perhaps it is not being over-materialistic to ask 
what would be the economic consequences of non- 
alignment or neutralism. Or are the U.S.A. and our other 
allies expected to go on treating us as allies even after 
we have deliberately chosen to cut the ties of the alli- 
ance? 


IN MY OPENING paragraph, I mentioned that the 
debate on international issues takes place usually on the 
left side of politics. This summer the New Party has its 
Founding Convention. It will have to say something of 
the principles which would guide it in international 
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affairs. The GCF by a narrow margin passed at its last 
National Convention in Regina in July of 1960, a resolu- 
tion largely neutralist in tone. The CLC, which main- 
tains a close liaison through the ICFTU with the inter- 
national trade union movement, has adopted resolutions 
that clearly align it with the concept of the North At- 
lantic Alliance, and against neutralism. Individuals in 
each group, as in the “liberally-minded” group which 
is to form the third element in the New Party, have dif- 
fering views. Will maturity prevail? Upon the answer 
depends perhaps the question of whether the Canadian 
people will entrust the New Party with the responsibility 
of its government. And upon it also depends whether, if 
elected, the New Party could lead Canada to a con- 
structive contribution to world peace. 


Copperbelt: A Letter 
from Northern Rhodesia 


DOROTHY LIVESAY 


& ELIZABETHVILLE IS ONLY a hundred and fifty 
miles from where I am settled in Northern Rhodesia. It 
takes only an hour-and-a-half to reach the border of 
Katanga. And along this highway, past my thatched 
roof hidden amongst banana and mango trees, there 
came this year a steady stream of Belgian refugees. 
Behind them they had left all the wealth and power 
that flowed from copper. But here, in this English speak- 
ing part of the Copperbelt that sticks out its tongue into 
Katanga, wealth and power still flourish as they have 
done for the past thirty years. In that brief time native 
villagers who had never been touched by civilization 
began to flock to the mines, cluster on the outskirts of 
cities, search for work as houseboys and gardeners. 
Homeless migrants, they had no tradition, no common 
language, no education and no form of community or- 
ganization. Today they possess one thing in common: 
the desire to be free. 

Free from what, you may ask? I have not seen apar- 
theid in South Africa so I do not know how to compare 
Rhodesia with the south. One hears plenty of Africaner 
English spoken in the shops and streets; and one sales- 
man, finding me reluctant to comment on the slowness 
of his African staff (which was driving him to blas- 
phemy) said, “What you outsiders must be made to 
understand is that though you can teach a monkey to 
drive a car, you can’t teach him to fix it.” Other Euro- 
peans, of British stock, will not so outspokenly call 
Africans monkeys; but they will say, “The trouble is, up 
here in the North, too much responsibility is given to 
the natives.” This attitude is, I sense, a minority one. 
“Liberals” are inclined to take the view that “there is a 
great deal to be done. Let us get on with the job of ex- 
tending education, health and welfare services, agricul- 
ture; and leave politics to the politician.” Admirable 
sentiments: but when the political atmosphere is tense 
this sane point of view is not likely to carry weight. For 
what the African sees is that all the fine shops are run 
by Europeans, staffed by Europeans. He may enter and 
buy if he has the money; but how will he ever have the 
money? His wages in the mines or in construction may 
be bringing him 30 pounds a month; but European 
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workers are getting 60 pounds and up. Government 
wages are much lower: a driver for the Civil Service 
receives 15 pounds per month; an African school teacher 
receives 10 pounds per month, for putting in a ten-hour 
day every day (two five-hour shifts of children). 

When he returns from work on foot, on bicycle, or in 
a or truck, the African passes the fine red-brick 
bungalows, the spacious lawns and cool greens of Euro- 
a housing areas; and on into his own row of concrete 

xes with corrugated roofs. Better housing for the 
Africans is beginning, but most families of six and more 
are living in two rooms. True, every township or com- 
pound can offer the African one relaxation: the beer- 
garden. There, potent African beer is sold at two shil- 
lings the gallon through the government monopoly. 
Profits from this enterprise are turned back into hospital 
and welfare services; even, in some areas, to the build- 
ing of community centres. But every weekend the police 
and hospital staffs will be frantically overworked as the 
conveyor belt of stabbings and accidents starts rolling 
in, as a result of beerhall violence. 


If he stops to ask himself what responsibilities he has, 
in self-government, the African cannot find the answer 
on his doorstep. The township he lives in is separate and 
African but its council is white. Here and there an Afri- 
can is put on the council; but he is appointed, not 
elected. Neither on the regional nor the federal front 
does the African have “Rep by Pop.” In his bewilder- 
ment the African may turn to outsiders for help—‘“an- 
other” country, or the mythical United Nations, perhaps. 
But if told that changes must come from within, from the 
people themselves, his bewilderment is only increased. 
How put pressure when there is no representative 
whom he can prick, let alone vote for? So he resorts to 
mass meetings out of doors on Sunday afternoons, under 
the aegis of UNIP. The police are always present, with 
tape recorders. In the industrial field, he resorts to sit- 
down strikes, unsanctioned by his union. It would take 
very little fuel for him to resort to violence. 

If the answer to all this, as the small liberals would 
have it, is education, one has to look closely at the edu- 
cational picture and compare it with Nigeria’s or 
Ghana’s. It seems to be a good thing that African edu- 
cation is a responsibility of the Northern Rhodesian 
government, and not of the federal government. The fact 
remains, however, that it is separate education. African 
schools are segregated in African townships. The African 
teachers are all young men who may have had up to 
standard six schooling before they started their practice 
teaching; but who have very rarely Form II (grade 8). 
These boys themselves started school at eight or nine 
years old, and for two years had all their lessons in the 
vernacular. By their third year they begin to have an 
English lesson every day; but other subjects continue to 
be taught in the vernacular until they reach Standard 
Four. Little wonder, then, that their mastery of English 
by the end of Standard Six is very incomplete. Yet in a 
few months they are teaching it to beginners. And they 
will be the only teachers of these beginners! So all the 
faults of one school generation are passed on to the 
next, with no English model as a corrective. At the best 
of times young men teachers are not to be recommended 
for co-educational infant classes. But in Central Africa 
the little girls suffer especially from having men teachers 
from the start. Their shyness is accentuated by the 
teacher’s scorn: and eventually he tends to neglect them 
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entirely, while he concentrates on the boys. It is not 
surprising that the “wastage” as girls progress through 
the elementary levels is so high that there may perhaps 
be two persistent ones left in a class of thirty five, by 
Standards Five and- Six. All available girls, therefore, 
who have passed the school-leaving certificate, are re- 
cruited into Domestic Science Teacher Training courses; 
and the possibility of making them primary teachers is 
only beginning to be considered. It will come, undoubt- 
edly; just as African insistence will eventually get boys 
in school earlier and start English as a language of in- 
struction earlier, as is the practice in Ghana and Nigeria. 
But whether it will come in time to catch up with po- 
litical ferment is questionable. Education by such ‘a 
degrees is not preparing men for the power they are 
clamoring to attain. 


When there is so much dynamite abroad, gradualism 
itself may light the fuse. 


Four Poems 
IRVING LAYTON 


THE FALL 


First a paradisal thing fleet 

On his four swift-running feet, 
After the Fall the serpent 
Stretched out his poisonous length; 
His tail in Baku, it’s said 

And in the Pamirs his head. 


I who was once fair and tall 
Now must like the serpent crawl; 
Bereft of green scholars, chalk, 
I neither can walk nor talk 

And banished from bright Eden 
My jaws fill up with venom. 


Not like the fabulous snake, 

I curse from my poisoned brake; 
The very sand I lie on 

With me yells the Hog-God down, 
And caves open their cold mouths 
To pierce the air with their shouts. 


And thick imprecations come 
Even from the silent worm; 
The desolate waterfall 

In falling, a curse lets fall; 
Curses from leaves in autumn 
Drop on the ground like a drum. 


Leaf, worm, waterfall, and cave 
Stand about the Hog-God’s grave 
Into which while Torahs blaze 
He must tumble from the skies, 
And lie under a mound of stone 
Traced by my glittering skin. 


Tue CANADIAN Forum 
STOCK-TAKING ON THE DAY OF ATONEMENT 


I swear restaurants 

are stomachs; 

at Ruby Foo’s 

I watch wave after wave 

of Yom Kippur Jews 

fill up the 1 ae elemental cave. 


A discreet rumble 

of chairs, of tables, 

while the hard brilliants 

of the women 

flash signals: Cote St. Luc, 
Hampstead, Town of Mount Royal. 


In unison 

the peeled brats, 

the wives and husbands 

gnaw at the assorted meat jellies; 
the mitre, smiling, 

makes his tolerant rounds. 


Then with filled bellies 
they push out 

in small knots of family, 
leaving the restaurant 
evacuated. 


DANCE WITH A WATERMELON 


Cool; moist & fresh; belly of my beloved. 


Wild music from a tightskin drum 

(Hear the obscene fife !) 

And my forsaken neighbours not in, gathering 
Fallen stars washed-out moons and withered leaves. 


Before I split open the green melon 

I shall do the dance of the erect phallus 

I shall do a Simchas Torah dance, naked 

I shall do a Temple dance, making my summer buttocks 
quiver like chocolate jelly. 


Dancing, I shall put green signs all over paradise: 
NO LEVITES ALLOWED HERE 
I've no means for carting off dandruff and dry hairs. 


I hold aloft the melon like a sheathed Torah. 


Now split the melon: smile of a negro having a climax 
and sighing sighing. 


DIVINE IMAGE 


Swiftly darting in the settin light, 
The doomed sparrow feels the falcon’s wings. 
How beautiful are they both in flight. 
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Osmeck 
A SHORT STORY BY IRVING LAYTON 


® ON THE WAY to the Osmecks’, Buni stopped at a 
drugstore to buy a packet of cigarettes while I waited 
outside. Cote des Neiges, this Saturday afternoon, was 
bulging crazily with cars moving out of the city towards 
the Laurentian summer resorts—variously shaped multi- 
colored filings pulled by the magnetic mountain where 
each would deposit its load of husbands, lovers, busboys, 
and swimming instructors. There was an appointed and 
readywaiting slot for each of these into which, before 
night fell, would glide as snugly as an airplane 
into its hangar. In the distance, towering above the sur- 
rounding buildings and leafage, the dome of St. Joseph 
looked like an enormous nickel-plated scoop of ice- 
cream. Who, I wondered, had leaned out of the sky to 
lick it so round, so dazzlingly smooth? 

Buni, puffing at the needed cigarette, interrupted my 
fancy and we continued our walk in silence. I began 
thinking this was a fool's errand I had let myself in for 
when my friend, as if he had read my thoughts, said: 

“T hope you can change her mind. The old girl respects 


ou. - 
: “It must be because I refused the loan she once offered 
to make me. That sort of thing impresses people.” 
“You're téo old to be cynical, Fred.” 
“I'm not cynical, I'm a realist.” 
“They say the same nasty things,” Buni said gloomily. 
We said nothing more till we reached the house. Buni 
was my closest friend. His preoccupation with his feel- 


ings, his inability to forgive his inner weaknesses, made 

him at once perceptive and intolerant. He liked to think 

himself a bay Bip lex character, and indeed he was; 
se 


but beneath -approval there was a feeling of dis- 
quietude which sprang from a gnawing suspicion that 
simplicity was strength. His intolerance towards the 
weaknesses of others, including my own, came as much 
from self-dislike as it did from vanity. 

Tke Osmecks’ parlor was furnished with blond mock- 
Edwardian pieces, expensively bad pictures, and ill- 
tempered plants that looked as if they would snap off 
your hands if you came too near. Mrs. Osmeck seemed 
to take it for granted I was acquainted with all the 
details of her story. My awkwardness was lost upon her. 

A sigh. “Tell, please, Freddie, what must I do?” She 
stood beside me, short, fattish and pathetic, making in- 
consequential movements with her soft, clumpish hands, 
and I learned something of the dark that surrounds each 
person’s vulnerability. 

“You're doing what you think is best,” I said neutrally. 

She took my hand and patted it. “Always, Freddie, 
you were more understanding than my own son.” 

Her eyes were a dark brown color, and experienced 
rather than intelligent. She had considerable charm; that 
is, she knew canted how to convert helplessness into 
an asset. And like each womanspawn of us, she wanted 
a crown of glory—at bargain prices! Now she was 
pore | at me in such a way I had the feeling she in- 
tended her ingenuousness as a compliment to me; as if 
by calling attention so openly to her craftiness I would 
admit her underlying innocence as the truest part of her 
and the admission would sweep me as an ally to her 
side. If she was acting a part, she was doing so, despite 
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her nervousness, exceedingly well. Mentally I was al- 
ready applauding her, so swiftly had my mood changed 
from indifference on first seeing her to my present gay 
curiosity about what she was going to do or say next. 

We heard the sound of talking coming from the 
kitchen. Mrs. Osmeck lowered her voice conspiratorially. 

“I'm taking a person to stay with him,” she whispered. 

Buni’s eyes looked at her harshly; and as if in answer 
to his a accusation, and trying to hide her ner- 
vousness from her son, she struggled to make her next 
sentence sound matter-of-fact: 

“He’s in the kitchen talking to your father.” Her voice 
was so uncertain I barely caught her words. 

“Who is he? What do you know about him?” Buni 
exploded. He looked at me morosely and I could read 
his mind. He had brought me here for nothing. 

“You don’t need to shout,” Mrs. Osmeck said. Her 
voice now had that irritating blend of wheedling and 
defiance possessed by weak, obstinate natures. 

‘Tm not shouting,” Buni shouted. “Who is he, I’m 
asking. Where does he come from?” 

I was an audience of one. Meekly, subterraneously, 
Mrs. Osmeck was enjoying herself. She was making her 
son look like a blustering fool before me and she felt 
herself vindicated. Sensing her enjoyment, I thought how 
we all exist, even mothers and sons, for each other's 
petty triumphs. All her earlier nervousness had left her. 
She drew out her words with a deliberate slowness as 
if to make a pinprick of each syllable. 

“He tells me,” she murmured, “he comes from Israel 
and that he was a captain in the Negev.” She moved 
her soft, round ter. wn to indicate such barbarous 
matters did not concern her too much. 

Since Buni, who still regarded her harshly, said 
nothing, she added: “He seems a cultured man, too, and 
— very willing to have a job. I think he needs it, in 
act.” 

Buni shook his head impatiently. 

“It won't work, I tell you. The doctors are bigger 
fools than you to let you have him. He'll go from worse 
to worse.” 

“So it’s my trouble,” Mrs. Osmeck appealed to me. 

“Perhaps he won't, Buni,” I put in. “You can’t be sure. 
If they let him out, they must know what they're doing.” 

Buni ignored me. “Has he agreed to this?” 

Mrs. Osmeck again: lifted her shoulders suggestively, 
this time to show her weariness with the irrationality of 
both son and father—indeed, with the whole world. I 
thought, nevertheless, she was not so sure of herself as 
she wanted to appear. She was probably frightened by 
the step she contemplated taking and only the obstinacy 
of her weak and selfish good nature held her from turn- 
ing back. At this moment she was apprehensive of her 
own better impulses and the disquieting problems they 
might lead her into. Her generous inclinations momen- 
tarily checked by a prudence that weighed their cost, 
she was like a re over which a damp rag had been 
thrown. I smelled the dismal smoke in my nostrils but 
I said nothing; I didn’t even sneeze. 

An upsurge of hope caused by his mother’s evident 
reluctance to reply to his question made Buni say more 
calmly, “I you whether he agreed to this.” 

“Your father hasn't,” she faltered. “He tells me I 
should think of the cost and when I say I haven't the 
ae ee ee 

ty. 
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“What did I tell you?” Buni triumphed. “His lunacy 
hasn't changed him. Nothing will ever change him.” 

“Not so loud, he can hear you.” Mrs. Osmeck glanced 
towards the doorway, made a sign to both of us for 
caution, and sighed, “I couldn’t leave him there. Every 
time I'd go to see him with those . . . those others .. .” 
She couldn’t bring herself to pronounce the word. 

Again she appealed to me: “Is that so wicked, so 
foolish of me?” 

“Well, Mrs. Osmeck,” I said, “you're only doing what 
you think is right.” 

“That’s what you keep saying, Fred,” Buni broke in 
hotly. “But is it? Suppose he turns violent again and 
begins assaulting people, then what?” 

“That's the chance your mother will have to take. If 
she’s willing, why shouldn’t you be?” 

He frowned. His eyes seeming more close together 
than ever, his resemblance at the moment to a Borzoi 
was extraordinary. I could read in them he now con- 
sidered me no better than an Iscariot whom he had 
brought with him only to betray him. Why did I change 
my position? Why did I oppose him, instead of giving 
him the support he had every right to expect from me? 
I can’t truly say, unless it was an awakened sympathy 
for Mrs. Osmeck, seeing her so hard-pressed yet so 
determined to fight down her weakness; and willing, 
selfishly and shrewdly, to call on the reserves of other 
people to help her do so. Yes, she wanted the crown of 
glory—what did it matter if it were somewhat tarnished 
with the fingerprints of others as they handed it to her? 

“You've forgotten, Fred,” Buni muttered with deliber- 
ate slowness, “I’m the goat. I’m the one she calls when 
he begins smashing plates and screaming. Because I’m 
the eldest; or because I have my mother’s weak good- 
nature. That's what Lena keeps saying. I’m beginning 
to think she’s right.” 

Mrs. Osmeck’s mouth tightened into an ugly grimace. 
“That's where the dog lies buried. It’s your wife who's 
turned you against him.” 

“I manage my own affairs,” exclaimed Buni vehe- 
mently. 

“Others might not be of that opinion, my dear son,” 
Mrs. Osmeck snapped. “Your father, whatever he may 
be, ran his own life.” 

Buni's face flushed. “I tell you if you sign those papers 
for his release, don’t look to me for help . . . I wish he 
were dead.” 

Mrs. Osmuck stepped back with her mouth open, 
horrorstruck. I don’t think she was shamming. 

“How can you speak like this about your own father?” 

“He's not my father; or if he is, I’m not his son,” Buni 
exclaimed. 

Mrs. Osmeck turned to me. “Now, Fred, tell me, does 
this make sense? I think there are two lunatics in the 
family, not one.” 

I walked over to my friend. 

“Instead of futile arguments,” I said, “let’s have a look 
at this fellow.” 

I moved towards the kitchen door. Buni hesitated, 
then followed. Mrs. Osmeck did not move. 

I was not prepared for Mr. Osmeck’s appearance. 
Though I had never had any liking for the man—who 
had?—his look really startled me. It was as if someone 
had put a curse on him, for the flesh had simply fallen 
away from the large brutal body I remembered; and 
the staring eyes in the pitifully thin face seemed to be 
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fixed on some invisible mirror where he watched in 
astonished horror his own emaciation. As he greeted his 
son, his voice was so hollowed-out that remembering its 
former wall-shattering loudness I could believe it was a 
ventriloquist trick of the man who was with him. Since 
Mr. Osmeck was peering at me dazedly as if he was 
trying to recollect who I was, the man leaned across the 
table and shook hands with me. 

“I am Zel Rabin,” he declared, and gazed very search- 
ingly, very intently into my face. There was something 
faintly laughable about him—that was my first impres- 
sion. It may have been the bulbous coffee-black eyes 
with the fixed stare in them, or the self-important car- 
riage of the head on the short, ramrod-stiff and some- 
what paunchy body that made me think him for all his 
compactness and solidity, disjointed. His handgrip had 
been excessively. masculine. 

Now he smiled at Buni and me knowingly. “I'm trying 
to persuade Mr. Osmeck to engage me as his companion. 
He says”—again the knowing, agreement-inviting smile 
—‘that it costs too much.” 

I had the feeling he was laughing at the three of us. 
But I could not be sure. For if he were laughing at us, 
and by extension at the world itself, he had also learned 
in a hard school to conceal his mirth. His eyes looked out 
at the world alertly and mistrustfully. No, not so much 
mistrustfully as ruefully, as if memory-saddened by ex- 
perience in a world 4 re laughter, whether affable or 
ironic, had no place. There was an anticipatory breath- 
lessness about him to hear what we had to say, and just 
that suggestion of vanity which seemed to betray his 
impatience with us to speak our silly piece and get done 
with it. 

“I was just telling Mr. Osmeck about the Negev cam- 
paign,” Rabin said. “You should have seen those Bedou- 
ins. They ran so fast, they left their boots behind them.” 

He laughed, but his laughter was mirthless. He had 
made the remark merely to establish a bond between us. 
His smile invited concurrence with him that battles 
were won by fools that were braver or better equipped 
than those opposing them. 

Mr. Osmeck who had seemed to doze off, now spoke 
up. His voice appeared to come from elsewhere than his 
mouth. It was so weak as to be almost inaudible. Rabin 
leaned forward to catch his words. 

“D’yuh like to fight? I don’t see any sense in fighting. 
Vat’s the gut in fighting?” 

Buni had taken the chair at the table directly across 
from his father. 

“Yes,” he now said, “I know what you would do. You 
wouldn't fight the Arabs. You’d sell them Korans and 
prayer rugs and make a profit.” 

At the sound of his son’s voice, something of the old 
shrewdness returned to Mr. Osmeck’s eyes, screwing 
them into a small malicious glitter. As sepulchrally thin 
as his voice sounded it still registered the contempt he 
felt for his son. 

“So... that’s better than killing. They can read their 
Korans and I can make a profit and we're both alive. 
Who's hurt by it?” 

Rabin broke in before Buni could reply: 

“Well, let’s get away from my brave deeds in the 
Negev. One gets talking about the first thing that .. .” 

“I tell yuh I don’t need a companion,” Mr. Osmeck 
interrupted him. “I have my wife. I have my children. 
Let them look after me. Am I such a cripple someone 
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should hold my hand and tell me of the vars that are 
going on? Who's interested in vars? I don’t vant to hear 
about vars. I’m enough nervous without them.” 

Rabin’s manner now changed suddenly, and his voice 
became almost apologetic. His next words grated on me 
unpleasantly and when I looked at Buni, tense and with- 
drawn into himself, I could see they had affected him in 
the same way. 

“Perhaps,” Rabin was saying, “this was not the right 
time to speak about the recent campaign. But since 
everyone is talking about it, I thought you would be in- 
terested.” 

“I’m not interested,” Osmeck grunted. 

This was more like the old-time boor I remembered. 
It was easier now, looking at the wasted body in the 
loosely hanging clothes, to feel no pity for him. All my 
aversion returned. His neck swimming in his creased 
cardigan, he seemed like an old and repulsive amphibian 
left stranded and dying on some abandoned, sunbaked 
shore. As Rabin swallowed the rebuff, I wondered at the 
possible series of mishaps that had sent him ricocheting 
like a stray bullet across the dusty hills of the Negev to 
lodge itself flattened and spent in Mr. Osmeck’s kitchen. 
Why did he so desperately want this menial job as com- 
panion to a sedated lunatic? Was it self-hatred, a muti- 
lating self-scorn? Or was it perhaps a twisted desire for 
abasement so that with it he might sardonically indict a 
civilization that had stood by and watched it happen? 

“Mr. Osmeck,” he-said softly, “I’ve talked to your wife. 
She says she can’t be with you all the time. Don’t you 
need someone to look after you? I can drive you about in 
your car, read to you, and even play cards with you. I 
can tell you many, many things . . . interesting things.” 

“For example, vot?” Osmeck whispered hoarsely. “Vat 
can you tell me my own wife can’t tell me? She can read 
newspapers for me, even books.” 

“Well,” Rabin said, “I'm something of a scholar. | 
know Hebrew and Greek literature, as well as the litera- 
ture of England and France. The writings of the Romans 
are also not unknown to me”—and here, despite his 
anxiety to persuade Mr. Osmeck he had turned around 
and was addressing Buni and me—‘“why, I can still recite 
whole passages from Ovid and Plautus. Lucretius is my 
favorite Latin poet.” 

But Osmeck regarded him doubtfully. “Vell, supposin’ 
yuh could tell me stories. Aren’t there enough stories for 
my wife to read me from the newspapers? They're more 
interesting anyway. Greeks, Romans, pah. Who vants 
them? Who needs them?” 

The spectacle of Rabin, poised between anxiety and 
repressed scorn, urging on Mr. Osmeck the glories of 
Greek and Roman culture as an inducement to engage 
him as a companion made me squirm inwardly. I 
glanced at Buni. He too appeared uncomfortable—even 
more so than I, There was no color in his face and his 
untrimmed moustache seemed lifeless, protusive, as if 
it had been pasted on his lip. I think that once again 
that afternoon he felt himself betrayed. In the meantime 
Rabin’s desperation had increased. He was afraid he was 
not going to be hired and afraid that his fear was mak- 
ing that outcome all the more likely. I felt sorry for him 
as he tried, unsuccessfully, to keep the fear and des- 
peration out of his voice. 

“Well, what about our own poets? Bialik, for example? 
I know all the stories of Sholem Aleichem. And the Rus- 
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sian writers—Tolstoi, Chekhov, Gorki.” Rabin took a 
deep breath before going on. “Supposing you can’t sleep 
at night and you're restless. You don’t want to wake your 
wife and you toss from side to side. Well, you ring for 
me and I sit down and I tell you a story. From Shake- 
4 oe let’s say. I know the plot of every one of his 
plays. 

ete tee Mr. Osmeck’s eyes blinked with satis- 
faction. emaciated turtle head craned in the loose 
collar of his cardigan. “Shakespeare? Yes, I know him. 
Vunce I saw a play by him with my wife. It was in 
Florida.” 

“There, you see,” Rabin cried exultantly, as if this 
were the admission he'd been waiting for all afternoon. 

“But youre asking a lot of money for this. You vant 
me to pay for stories of vat you did in the Negev and 
stories from the different writers you read. I think you 
will get more pleasure than I vill.” 

There spoke the authentic, the seemingly inde- 
structible Osmeck I knew. Only death, coming down 
like a merciless hammer, would ever smash the ugly die 
of his brain. 

“Go on, go on,” Buni jeered, waving his hand mock- 
ingly at his father and addressing Rabin. “Why don't 
you say some more things to him? You left out Homer 
and Cervantes. And what about the lives of the painters 

. . Of the musicians?” 

“Hold it, Buni,” I said. I was irritated by the derision 
in my friend’s tone and manner. 

He threw me the same mocking Jook and with another 
fling in the direction of his father, exploded: “He. . . 
he’s never been crippled by reading books as we have !” 

“Speak for yourself,” I said coldly. 

“You make me sick, Fred,” Buni answered. 

During this exchange between Buni and myself, Rabin 
looked on, his eyes searching our faces with their charac- 
teristically intent look. Perplexity showed in them, and 
— the faintest gleam of amusement. He attempted to 
smile. 

“There's nothing to get angry about,” he said quietly. 

Buni rose to go. He looked straight at Rabin and in 
the same contempt-filled voice he had used before, he 
said: “You're wasting my time, Mr. Rabin. My father 
is a looney miser—can’t you see that? He belongs in an 
asylum, not here, not with sane people. And if you think 
he needs a companion, you belong there with him.” 

Buni’s outburst, although I wasn’t altogether un- 
prepared for it, shook me. Certainly, Rabin’s placing 
before this half-witted, tranquillized boor the unvalued 
treasures of heroism, poetry, and culture had sickened 
and depressed me as it had sickened and depressed my 
friend. But it had also touched in him some personal 
chord of impotence and self-disgust that I could only 
vaguely guess at. Nonetheless, there was no excuse, I felt, 
for Buni's cruelty. 

“I hope you get the job,” I said to Rabin. 

He smiled and his eager, bulging eyes seemed to say, 
“I'm deeper than you think.” 

I was willing to leave it at that. 

“Good-bye Mr. Osmeck,” I said. “I hope you'll feel 
more like yourself soon.” 

Osmeck nodded his head sleepily, and his eyes stirred 
under their eyelids. Otherwise he made no other ack- 
nowledgment of my leavetaking. 
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Along the passageway that led us to the front door, 
Buni walked a few paces behind me. I heard him 
parodying my voice sneeringly, “More like yourself . . .” 

Outside, Buni and I walked in silence. The streets 
were parched and empty. In the late afternoon sun, the 
bloodshot eyes of the apartment windows turned to us 
their vacant, idiotic stares, while the verandahs bared, 
row upon row, their discolored buck-toothed grins. Two 
boys were playing listlessly at pitch-and-catch. Above 
them, the ambiguously-colored clouds stirred sluggishly 
in the mesh of TV antennas. When we reached the 
corner we avoided looking at each other and parted 
without our usual warm handshake. After several steps 
I turned my head to see Buni walking slowly towards 
his house and Lena who, I imagined, was waiting there 


for him. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: 
I would not have attempted to challenge the hostile, 


prejudiced evaluation of Robert Graves’ poetry in the 
December number of Canadian Forum had not the 
review in question issued from the pen of Louis Dudek, 
whose own contribution to contemporary letters might 
tempt some readers to take his critical judgments seri- 
ously. Whatever our ultimate verdict on Graves, his 
poetry must obviously be considered with justice and 
read with attention, and Mr. Dudek’s review proves in- 
adequate on both counts. 

His approach betrays itself by its general tone. To 
quote with ironic approval a possibly-ambiguous re- 
mark of Edwin Muir’s—“No one else writes poetry of 
this quality now”’—is cheap enough, but when the lines 
to which he applies the jibe are found to originate in a 
poem first published in volume-form as early as 1921, 
the essential unfairness of his attitude is manifest. Again, 
after he has condemned what he calls “slanted words” in 
Richard Wilbur’s favorable estimate of Graves, we find 
Dudek himself using phrases like “nonsense roman- 
ticism” and “black myth.” Moreover, it is evident from 
his treatment of “The Witches’ Cauldron” that he has 
not taken the trouble to read the poetry with even the 
minimum of care. He uses the poem to illustrate the 
course of Graves’ poetic development, but the interpreta- 
tion is vitiated by his mistaking the “haunted place” 
from which the traveller is striving to escape for his 
“goal.” This is all the more revealing because no one 
with an adequate understanding of Graves’ general posi- 
tion could have made the error. 

He gets involved in further difficulties when attempt- 
ing to relate Graves’ work to the main trends of twen- 
tieth-century poetry. In tracing Graves’ poetic progress, 
he writes: “Both the metrical development and the es- 
sential ideas run parallel with Yeats —from nonsense 
romanticism to vision—but without the same fulfil- 
ment.” We may ignore here the insufficiency of his esti- 
mate of the early Yeats, but since it is Dudek who intro- 
duces Yeats in the first place, it is not unfair to extend 
the comparison. Thus when he describes as intrinsically 
absurd Graves’ attempt “to revive superstitions more 
dead than Christianity is to him,” we may well be re- 
minded of Yeats’ A Vision and all the related poems. 
Again, when he censures Graves for refusing to practise 
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vers libre or “to indulge in the linguistic irrationality of 
poems like The Waste Land and the Cantos,” we can 
only reply that, if this is a damning criticism, it damns 
Yeats as well. Dudek continues: “His own maturing de- 
velopment has led him to the pursuit of imaginative 
Witches’ Cauldrons and irrational Jungian and proto- 
classical myths, even of the Mabinogion, and the racial 
Unconscious !” Even a casual reading of the two poets 
will reveal that this sentence is far more appropriate to 
Yeats than to Graves. Dudek has forgotten the ele- 
mentary point that judgment of a poet’s matter can only 
be profitably discussed in relation to the poetry he 
creates out of it. 


_ In fact, Graves’ poetry is remarkable for its perfect 
integration of matter and manner. Dudek describes him 
as “a rationalist who tries to become a visionary,” but 
Graves succeeds in being rationalist and visionary at the 
same time. Such a combination is not without its diffi- 
culties, and Dudek is right to call him “a divided man,” 
but this is not criticism. On the contrary, it is out of the 
division that Graves creates poetry. “In Broken Images” 
documents the process, contrasting Graves’ attitude with 
that of an imagined contemporary. The last verse de- 
scribes their final positions: 

He in a new confusion of his understanding; 

I in a new understanding of my confusion. 


This constant exploration and clarification of his “con- 
fusion” leads Graves into numerous areas of human ex- 
perience; it is partly responsible for his extraordinary 
range of subject and approach, which is reflected in his 
range of tone and feeling. He can move from bluntness 
and grotesque satire through urbanity to elegant wit 
and passionate sincerity, and this can be achieved only 
with a corresponding technical mastery. 

Dudek would challenge the praise that has been 
lavished on Graves’ technique, but nothing reveals his 
critical limitations as surely as his remark concerning 
Graves’ “bad, boring meters.” I can only recommend to 
the reader’s attention such as “Pure Death,” “Sick 
Love,” “Ulysses” and “Mid-Winter Waking” (to name 
only a few chosen at random) and suggest that he will 
find therein a rhythmical subtlety and metrical control 
that has seldom equalled in modern English. It is 
the fruit not of a “thin and retrograde tradition,” but of 
a refusal to associate himself with any tradition, whether 
of ancient or modern lineage. 


For it is a mistake to consider Graves’ advocacy of 
the White Goddess as a tradition in the usual sense of 
the word. It is not a self-conscious rehabilitation of an 
exploded, primitive myth as fit subject matter for 
poetry; that would indeed be “thin and retrograde.” On 
the contrary, Graves is constructing (or recreating) a 
comprehensive archetypal story which serves as a basis 
for all significant human action. The importance of the 
theme to Graves’ poetry lies in the traditional backing 
that it gives to contemporary experience. It allows a 
personal poem to take on universal relevance. Dudek 
calls Graves “cold and mechanical,” but Graves has 
made a contrary claim by ending a recent poem with 
the lines 

And call the man a liar who says I wrote 

All that I wrote in love for love of art. 
This is a succinct and classic statement of his ic 
allegiances, and the sheer rhythmical power of ut- 
terance is enough to show that Graves’ work is more 
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than “a very small, conventional voice.” All in all, I 
detect a “confusion in critical standards” not in those 
who have praised Graves, but in Mr. Dudek. 

. W. J. Kerru 


PIERRE 


cadmium and curses. 

He would rather mate the two in linseed 
or make up faces of canvas women 

in the cosmetic of conscience, 

than force through lips needle-thin 


a word wise, or otherwise. . . 


He is a genius with the profound splash on masonite— 
a wizard with a will of turpentine 

that bears a hundred strewn-out, blotchy babes 

on the sterilized hospital-sheet 

of art. 

He is a woman with a pilgrimage of offspring, 
wet-diapered in their hunt for the convent 

of unrecognition .. . 


He is gay as all roses— 
yet paints only women with webbed limb 
and oozing li 
hair like a wash of willows 
on green pillows of oil .. . 
He is all soundless and fury, humming by the shade 
of palette, inspiration-dirges 
of meaning unknown... 
Gwen MacEwen 


SCAVENGER IN THE ROSE GARDEN 


My mind was numb with beauty. 

My son was balanced on my arm, out of reach 

Of all the tempting loveliness. 

The old man was alone; 

Shrivelled right arm clipping fast among the roses 
Overblown and blowsy in the sun. 

He did not see us. He clipped a rose 

And threw it in the pail beside him, brimming 
With roses flaccid among green leaves. 

He turned, lifted one foot and stam 

That boot, old and cracked below the ragged cuff, 
Trampling the roses. 

My numb mind took no recollection of his face 
(A shadow under a white pith helmet) 

Only of my son’s, bright and fresh among the roses 
Innocently fascinated by the shrivelled shadow 
With his brimming pail. 

He did not see us as he turned again 

And as we turned away my son forgot him. 

He did not see us—yet still my mind is numb. 


William F. Hall 
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THE ANATOMY OF ANGELS 


Angels inhabit love songs. But they're sprites 
not seraphim. The angel that up-ended 

Jacob had sturdy calves, moist hairy armpits, 
stout loins to serve the god whom she befriended, 


and was adept at wrestling. She wore 

a cobra like a girdle. Yet his bone 

mending, he spent some several tedious weeks 
marking the bed they'd shared, with a great stone. 


Alden A. Nowlan 


WASP 


A wasp on the wrong side 
of my parked car’s windshield—a thorned phallus 
stuttering like a machine gun, black and golden— 
striped on the passive pane. In sudden pity 
for him, eet ind every other bein 
beating at unseen walls, and fearing his 
sting like a sizzling awl, since I’ve been stung, 
I try to rescue and expel him, not 
certain which aim is paramount. A book 
threatening to break his back by accident, 
I swish a leafy, resilent alder branch 
after, over and under him, conceiving 
he fears it as a man instinctively 
fears giant winged things. Though that things fly 
shouldn't astonish wasps as it does me. 
But he jumps sideways and drops out of reach 
inside the defroster, yammering ! 
His beautiful, masculine body gone 
crazy with pitiless confusion. 
Motor and fan switched on, he’s 
blown back still stubbornly probing 
the windshield, his fish-scale wings roaring, 
his head held down like a drill. 
I scoop with the alder, 
once, twice, a hundred times. Still he eludes me— 
as the glass eludes him. What can I do with him? 
Ignore or kill him? Accept defeat? 
Suddenly now it’s ridiculously important 
that this bug escape his predicament 
and not escape me. Holding my breath 
I garb him with my bare fingers and hurl him out— 
out through the open door! Like a hot coal 
grasped in the naked hand! 

Foolishly happy, 
exhausted, licking my sore paw like a dog, 
I sit here, thinking of glass 
and the jokes it plays in the world. 


- Alden A. Nowlan 


GRASS FIRES 


Grass fires burn and the relentless dusk 
smells like a sacrifice; the dead blades burst 
open and flower as they're touched by flame, 
and then are as explosively submersed 

in the dark elements: the creeping ash 

that always overtakes. One thinks the ram, 
restless behind his wire, understands: 
faggots and basins and the asherim. 


Alden A. Nowlan 
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Film Review 


® IN THE DAYS when motion pictures were still a 
curiosity science had created, photography was popu- 
larly regarded as an ingenious mechanical means of em- 
ploying light to record reality. But from the beginning 
those who were employed in the trade realized that the 
light-sensitive nitrates they were using had their own 
origin in an even more interesting medium which not 
only projected reality but systematically distorted it. 
Motion pictures may be used as newsreels but a more 
imaginative director could make of them a persuasive 
optical illusion which would render the fantastic actual 
and the improbable obvious. Méliés was such a director. 
He was a former conjurer, an able technician and the 
only early director of films who died a pauper. His cellu- 
loid trips to the moon and the other fantastic and im- 
probable episodes he directed can only be approached 
today, so great was their daring. Méliés was primarily 
interested in illusion as illusion, but later directors were 
to shift their interest to create scenes in which there was 
the illusion of verisimilitude. 


Actually the type of film that impressed Méliés is still 
being produced at irregular intervals, but it has been 
given a pseudo-factual basis. Horror films were the 
staple of Hollywood for many years; fantasies have al- 
ways been produced and, although the successful ones 
are few in number, fantastic episodes are included in 
many of the most factual films for relief; science fiction 


has always been related to the previous two but has 
been the first to establish itself as a sub-class, B pictures 


produced for predominately juvenile audience, The same 
hi has happened in erature, The most respectable 


authors have always written horror tales, fantasies and 


science-fiction, but today the most characteristic ones are 


being written, published and read—not to mention re- 
viewed—by only a segment of society. 

In the film industry there have been periodic attempts 
to legitimize the genre. The Hungarian-born Hollywood 
director George Pal has distinguished himself as the first 
director of intelligent science-fiction films, and his pro- 
ductions have been so popular that he has been given a 
free hand in the choice of material and its adaptation. 
His first feature was “Destination Moon,” which suc- 
cessfully created the illusion of the first manned rocket- 
ship to the moon and back. Pal had to sacrifice charac- 
terization and plot in an attempt to convey the at- 
mosphere and the requisite scientific details, with the 
result that the astronauts are overly wooden and, only 
eight years later, the details are apparently scientifically 
unsound. Most of the appeal of “Destination Moon” 
centred on its visual effects. It was received as a sort of 
super-travelogue, a documentary of some future event 
rather than a film of scientific prophecy, but since it was 
artistically and financially successful it was soon fol- 
lowed by a rash of inferior films. 


Pal’s second production was visually even more in- 
teresting. “When Worlds Collide” was based on a novel 
by Philip Wylie and Frank Balmer and it had enough 
material of tebe interest—such as hysterical mobs, 
and the destruction of an entire planet—to communicate 
the emotions that Noah and his family must have felt 
before their embarkation on another ship. Pal’s tech- 
nique was perfect and his technical effects were used 
less for effect than for the advancement of plot, but still 
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there was little or no insight into the characters, Pal’s 
most recent production is a most interesting adaptation 
of H. G. Wells’ The Time Machine, a novelette which 
Wells regarded as his apotheosis of love over hate. 


For the first time Pal has chosen a philosophical work 
which rests more on fantasy than science-fiction, but 
curiously the finished movie is both scientifically interest- 
ing and picturesque. None of Wells’ marvellous prophe- 
cies about the ultimate nature of human kind are com- 
municated but the story line comes through clearly. The 
setting is the turn of the century and the period was 
well created. The hero of the story has invented a 
machine which can carry him backwards and forwards 
through time. He travels to 1916 and then to 1965, and 
in an attempt to escape an atomic blast he inadvertently 
accelerates to the year 800,000 A.D., at a time when 
mankind has separated into those who live on the sur- 
face of the earth and those who live beneath its surface. 
The hero leads the pure creatures (the Eloi) out of their 
hypnotic subjection imposed by the base creatures (the 
Morlocks) and in doing so finds a purpose for his life, 
a purpose he lacked in the scientifically and spiritually 
sceptical nineteen hundreds. 


It is rumoured that Pal is considering for his next 
feature an adaptation of the novel Slan by A. E. Van 
Vogt, a former Canadian who is one of the best-known 
American pulp science-fiction writers. Slan also takes 
pare in the future but it deals with the predominately 

uman problem of minorities and their accession to 


power. Specifically it concerns the appearance of a race 
of mutants, humans with telepathic and prophetic 


powers, who must ether make a bid for control of man- 
kind or be eradicated by man, Pal is attempting a more 


challenging theme tan ever before, and one demanding 
a greater insight into motivation. It is likely that he will 


succeed. 

It is interesting to note that a theme which emerged 
from the adaptation of Pal’s “The Time Machine,” but 
which was not in Wells’ The Time Machine, is the role 
of scientist as culture hero. In the film the scientist is 
not a capricious inventor nor is he a mad scientist, a 
star-crossed Dr. Frankenstein who makes a mechanical 
man who can never become his son. Rather the young 
man of science in the movie is able to transcend the 
limits of time itself in order to save an entire civiliza- 
tion, the future of mankind, from annihilation. Armed 
with a Bible of equations and a faith in the efficability 
of reason, neither custom, superstition or traditional cul- 
ture are obstacles to him. In “When Worlds Collide” it 
is not the hysterical religious leaders but the dispassion- 
ate American scientists who are able to select the saving 
remnant which will carry on the human race. In the 
same movie the scientist Bronson, who predicted the 
collision of the worlds and supervised the construction 
of the escape ship, like Moses chooses to remain behind 
on the doomed world. 


ANOTHER DIRECTOR of the same genre of films, but 
a director of dubious achievement to date, is England’s 
Jimmy Sangster, who directed the technicolor films 
“The Bride of Frankenstein” and “The Brides of 
Dracula.” The first is concerned with the theme of a 
manufactured scientific horror upsetting the world, and 
the second with a non-synthetic psychological terror 
which is subhuman and older than Christianity itself. 
“The Brides of Dracula” is undoubtedly a B film but it 
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presents a few potent innovations on the Bram Stoker 
theme. Dracula is no imported horror and his victims 
are not vamps but local damsels, his self-styled brides. 
Dracula is a Marlon Brando-ish type of hero with a 
mother-complex who must resort to fisticuffs when no 
one takes him seriously. It was necessary to return to the 
standard Transylvanian setting and to set the clock back 
almost a full century, although Stoker had Dracula visit 
England in his own day. Two new touches are added: 
Dracula’s enemy (a divinity student with a penchant 
for eradicating the occult) actually receives the Kiss of 
the Undead but he recovers when he is able to burn his 
vampire punctures with a red-hot poker; and Sangster 
includes in the otherwise droll screenplay a beautiful 
scene showing a parody of the physical resurrection, 
with a female vampire in white cerements crawling out 
of her buried coffin at the beck and call of her master. 
It is not necessary to go into detail with “The House 
of Usher,” which retains the atmosphere and sense of 
period of Poe’s “The Fall of the House of Usher,” but 
lacks completely any insight into the motivations of the 
suitor, who is now an ivy-league type. There is a sur- 
prising dream sequence, however, which epitomizes the 
plot and acts as a colorful symbolic reprieve. “The Lost 
World,” ostensibly based on Conan Doyle’s novel, em- 
ploys the theme—the discovery of a pre-historic plateau 
in an unaccessible part of South America where evolu- 
tion was arrested—but the dinosaurs have the best lines 
and, even so, these prehistoric anomalies are poor dis- 
tant cousins of King Kong and Mighty Joe Young. 


Scheduled for release in the near future is “The Village 
of the Damned,” which is adapted from John Wynd- 


ham’ chilling classic “The Midwich Cuckoos.” Employ- 
nga reat sting of village, which suns oe 


evening a momentary paralysis during which all its 


women are made pregnant, an uncanny psychic in- 


vasion occurs, like that of “The Body Snatcher,” which 
is immensely effective. The filmed TV show “The Twi- 
light Zone,” attempts this occasionally, but degenerates 
either into an analysis of a Dickensian character or the 
Bradbury-esque recreation of Rod Serling’s childhood 
with a grown man as a revenant. 


Joun Rosert CoLomsBo 


ON MOUNT BEEHIVE 
The stone was instructive. 


of ants 


Have a highly humanistic republic. 
No sooner did the sun strike it 
Than they went into 

Plan 2-B. 


Into a hole 

And in two whiffs of the sun 
The whole thin 

Had disappeare 


Ralph Gustafson 
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Turning New Leaves (1) 


> THIS collection of essays* is the outcome of confer- 
ence held at Oxford in 1959 to discuss the problems and 
future of the Central African Federation. As its title 
indicates the book is a powerfully argued plea for a 
fundamental reconsideration of the direction and pace 
of political development in Central Africa. The book is 
divided into seven parts. The first two deal with the 
background to the federation of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland in 1953. Parts three 
to five dissect the operation of the federal system from a 
highly critical viewpoint. The last two sections and an 
appendix are designed to elaborate the principles by 
which future policies should be guided. Although the 
book is the joint product of seven contributors it presents 
an essential harmony of attitude and analysis. The basic 
theme is that the federation has totally failed to harness 
the loyalty and allegiance of its African inhabitants, that 
the doctrine of partnership has been used to extend the 
political power of a white oligarchy centred in Southern 
Rhodesia, and that the present situation is explosive and 
can only be rectified by major political concessions to 
the vast African majority. 


The existing state of race relations in the area renders 
it difficult to understand or sympathize with those lib- 
erals who supported the creation of the federation in 
1953 against overwhelming African opposition from the 
two northern territories. As Professor Pratt points out, 


many liberals were confused on the issue. They were 
told that federation would greatly facilitate economic 


development, and that this would ameliorate African 
poverty, In addition, the post-war colonial oie was 
deeply concerned with the pia of the future viabl 


ity of British colonies which, it was increasingly recog: 
nized, were not destined for another century of paternal- 
ism. Nation-building, in short, necessitated the grouping 
together of contiguous territories in spite of differences 
in such incidentals as “native” policy. Further, a fear of 
South African influence extending northwards was used 
as an argument for rapid action to follow a middle 
course between apartheid and African nationalism by 
creating a new policy based on partnership. The 
monopoly of the |e epee slogan by the supporters of 
federation undoubtedly obscured the fact that its mean- 
ing was never defined, and that it was unlikely to ensue 
from a grant of increased power to the white minority. 
Ultimately federation was a great act of faith that a 
white oligarchy would act in a spirit of sweet reasonable- 
ness and harmony with the immense black majority 
which was reluctantly dragged and coerced into a po- 
litical and constitutional system it opposed and dis- 
trusted. 

The middle _ poatiens of the book provide abundant 
proof that faith without works has not been able to 
withstand the passage of time. The disenchantment of 
British liberals grown only slightly less rapidly than 
African hatred and resentment of the whole federal idea. 
The landlocked federation, still in its first decade, faces 
problems which would have appalled even Sir John A. 
Macdonald, that prime federal fixer. Sir Roy Welensky 
is no Macdonald and African politicians in Nyasaland 


*A NEW DEAL IN CENTRAL AFRICA: edited by Colin Leys 
and Cranford Pratt; William Heinemann; $5.00. 
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and Northern Rhodesia are certainly less amenable to 
the arts of suasion and subsidy than were their counter- 
parts in the Maritimes in the decade following 1867. 

Even the economic arguments for federation are mini- 
mized by Professor Barber. He maintains that the bulk 
of the economic expansion of recent years is due to the 
normal operation of economic forces, that development 
expenditure has been heavily oriented to areas of 
European economic activity, that the distribution of 
welfare benefits (including education) has favored 
Europeans, and that the highly regressive tax structure 
places onerous burdens on Africans who are concen- 
trated in low income categories. 

Even if the economic results were beneficial it is un- 
likely this would seriously deter African opposition to 
federation. As the Devlin Commission on Nyasaland 
pointed out, the African answer is that nothing matters 
except political freedom, “and anyway poverty is better 
than slavery.” To the African, the issue of federation 
ultimately comes down to whether or not he is treated 
with the dignity and respect which his growing racial 
sensitivity demands. His experience thus far has not 
been reassuring. As this book points out there have been 
only inconsequential reductions in discriminatory prac- 
tices, insufficient to alter the white oriented economic 
and political status quo. Since 1953 there has been a 
growth of racial feeling on both sides coupled with a 
drastic increase in repressive legislation by both federal 
and territorial governments. This, it is argued, is less 
than adequate for a “partnership” society. Yet it inevit- 
ably flows from the operation of a political system in 
which the electorate is almost exclusively confined to 
the white race. It is indeed a sorry tale of the degenera- 
tion of a political experiment which more careful social 
engineering might have averted. 

With respect to the future, the only feasible solution 
seen by the authors is a minimum extension of the fran- 
chise so that Africans constitute at least 50 per cent of 
the voters on the federal roll. It is wisely argued that 
only the power of the ballot will assure that African 
interests are served by governments in multiracial coun- 
tries. This, however, is viewed as no more than a transi- 
tional measure until full African political control is at- 
tained, and Europeans constitute only a minority of the 
electorate. The authors also advocate other constitu- 
tional changes, but they leave the impression that they 
are only going through the motions, as they regard white 
acceptance of such radical proposals highly unlikely. 

The reasons for this are not difficult to disentangle. 
Dr. Chidzero, one of the contributors, has pointed out 
elsewhere that “because of the fundamental differences 
in aspirations and the profundity of mutual fear and 
distrust a reconstructed federation acceptable to Afri- 
cans . . . would not be acceptable to the Europeans of 
Southern Rhodesia in particular; and a reconstructed 
federation acceptable to Europeans would be equally 
_ unacceptable to Africans.” In the preface the editors 
reject this dichotomy with the assertion that the interests 
of the European minority and of the African majority 
are “really identical” with respect to halting growing 
racial antagonism and governmental authoritarianism. 
Although the interests of the two races may not conflict 
when seen from an Oxford quadrangle, the authors 
admit that this is not so evident to the white Rhodesian 
enjoying his sundowner. The prospects for fundamental 
European concessions are regarded as “slim,” and only 
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“extreme optimists” could view the acquiescence of 
Welensky and other European leaders as likely. In such 
a case the break-up of the federation in its present form 
is advocated, with Britain assuming full governmental 
powers in the two northern Protectorates and leading 
them to ind dence as African states. The alternatives 
are stark and clear. Between large scale concessions and 
imminent secession there is no middle way. 

For those who wish a short and clear account of one 
of the major African areas of social and political insta- 
bility, this volume should be high on their list. 


A. CarRNs 


Turning New Leaves (2) 


» A GENERAL ELECTION affords, perhaps, the clos- 
est parallel to a controlled experiment that a political 
scientist is likely to get. Some of his hypotheses can 
even be tested in quantitative terms. He is given the 
opportunity to take stock of the politics of a country; 
but the electors, of course, are invited to do the same: 
what he takes stock of, therefore, is the politics of the 
country when it is preoccupied with politics. Yet, as the 
authors of The British General Election of 1959° point 
out, “politics are peripheral to the lives of most people; 
they think and act in relation to their immediate en- 
vironment.” In Britain, as elsewhere, changes in patterns 
and levels of earning, spending, living—and of expecta- 
tions—have made a profound impact on social attitudes. 
A new democracy of consumption has made what used to 
be called the working class feel as one with ail but those 
right at the top, while the classes in the middle have by 
no means come to regard themselves as being on a level 
with those below. Britain remains a class conscious 
society, but with fewer discontents and more social 
climbers. 


The authors’ thesis is that “the swing to the Conserva- 
tives cannot be dismissed as an ephemeral veering of 
the electoral breeze,” but was largely the outcome of 
these long-term forces. Like most such theses, this one 
requires rather more qualification than the authors are 
disposed to offer. Had an election been held between the 
autumn of 1955 and the summer of 1958, Labour would 
probably have won; they had a fighting chance even in 
the winter of 1958-59: one of the long-term forces at 
work, therefore, was the competition between the parties 
and the impact of such competition on policy-making. 
(Members of the Labour party would do well to remem- 
ber this before they induige in the final orgy of self- 
destruction.) The authors have little to say about this, 
though they deal ably with Labour's lack of ap and 
lost opportunities and paint a clear picture of why to 


_ more people than ever, voting Labour means taking a 


risk. “Life is better with the Conservatives. Don’t let 
Labour ruin it.” Yet the Conservative proportion of the 
total popular vote actually declined slightly to a level 
where it was less than that of the Labour and Liberal 
parties combined. This was not anticipated at the outset 
of the campaign; and, indeed, what made the election 
the most interesting since the war was the contest be- 
tween the certainty at the beginning and the doubt in 
the middle and even at the end of the campaign, as to 


*THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION OF 1959: D. E. Butler 
and Richard Rose; Macmillan; pp. 293. 
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what the result would be. Long-term forces were not so 
easily discernible as to make the result a foregone con- 
clusion. 

As in 1955, the election was fought after a give-away 
Budget and before a take-away one; and on both occa- 
sions there was the prospect of a~summit conference. 
The autumn of 1959 witnessed a quite remarkable con- 
juncture of achievement and circumstance. The value to 
the Conservatives of being in office, and of the reputa- 
tion that Mr. Macmillan had gained in his activities 
abroad, are underestimated in this book. His television 
appearance with President Eisenhower, for instance, was 
a masterly demonstration of the art of weaving the 
domestic with the global. He was able to present himself 
to the electorate as a man of achievement at home and 
of influence overseas. This was useful, for his party was 
vulnerable in respect of its record abroad and in the 
colonies. All this, and the spending of two million 
pounds by the Conservatives and big business on public 
relations and on advertising the new life, had had its 
effect before the campaign opened. The campaign itself, 
however, cut deeply into the Conservative lead, to the 
extent, perhaps, of halving the majority that they would 
otherwise have got. People were indeed aroused from 
the apathy induced by affluence: politics were not 
peripheral when it came to polling day. 

The authors’ psephological analysis is as valuable as 
those of the earlier studies in this series. As on previous 
occasions, the electoral system faithfully recorded the 
swing in popular support between the two major con- 
tenders and provided the House of Commons with a 
majority party and the country with a government. With 
an overall swing from Labour to the Conservatives of 
just over 1 per cent (in half the constituencies the swing 
was within 14% per cent of this), only one more seat 
changed hands than one would expect from calculating 
the effect of such a national swing, using the 1955 
figures. In other words, there was no change in the 
relationship between votes and seats, Labour requiring 
about 400,000 more votes than the Conservatives to get 
any given number of members returned to the House. 
With fifteen results declared, the computers were fore- 
casting a majority of 103, the actual majority turning out 
to be 107. This is remarkable in view of the fact that 
there were considerable regional variations, 439 con- 
stituencies recording a swing to the Conservatives and 
173 a swing to Labour. However, variations in shift of 
support between neighboring constituencies were no 
greater than in 1955, in spite of the apathy and even the 
antipathy that one might have expected where seats 
were safe. Indeed, the sensitivity of the British electoral 
system to shifts of support was, as usual, combined with 
the advantages of parliamentary continuity and the dis- 
advantages of oligarchical sponsorship, in so far as there 
was no hope of changing the incumbent party in 500 
or more of the 630 seats. Moreover, to be the incumbent 
party was itself a slight advantage, special organizational 
efforts in the marginal constituencies being of little avail. 

Labour again found it more difficult than its opponents 
to get its supporters to vote; Liberal intervention harmed 
the Conservatives slightly more than Labour; and the 
Conservatives can now sustain an adverse swing of 
3 per cent at the next election and still remain in 
power. The highly successful public opinion polls did 
not affect voters’ preferences; television personalities did 
no better than other candidates; and it is most gratify- 
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ing to see that there was some revival of the public 
meeting. Unfortunately, next to nothing is said about 
interest groups or of candidates’ reactions to their ex- 
hortations. In spite of the fact that both major parties 
promised some action on the drink laws in their election 
manifestos, there is no mention of any pressure on the 
candidates to resist such action; and, interestingly, no 
candidate referred to the subject in his printed election 
address. 

The authors are clearly impressed with the general 
currency achieved during the election of the concept 
of “the party image”—that is, the general impression in 
the minds of voters of the sort of attitudes and men that 
characterize a party, as opposed to its detailed policy 
proposals. Now voting in terms of images is no doubt 
preferable to the strict doctrine of the mandate; and, as 
the authors point out, a party is not able to control its 
image as can a firm in business; but one is not reassured 
when one reads that political organizers have a “market” 
and that concentration on economic well-being at least 
focuses attention upon issues which voters can appreci- 
ate. A fundamental question is involved: whether an 
election should take people as it finds them or whether 
it should contribute to their growth towards maturity. 
Is acquiescence enough, or is there a democracy of par- 
ticipation to be developed? The authors point out that 
elections are too serious a business to be left exclusivel 
to the politicians: the reviewer would suggest that both 
in Britain and in Canada leading politicians should be 
forced to confront one another, as were the presidential 
candidates in the recent election in the United States. 
There also needs to be, in all three countries, more 
public knowledge of the sources of party finance. 

All in all, Dr. Butler and Mr. Rose have made a valu- 
able contribution to knowledge of contemporary British 
politics. If one overlooks an arithmetical slip on page 
105 and Sir Anthony Eden’s being credited with a Nobel 
Peace Prize, it will be found to be a most reliable refer- 
ence book. 

D. J. HEasMAN 


JOAN TO DARBY 


If age cuts deep into our cheeks, 

Dims the shimmer of our eyes, 

And daubs its gloaming wash 

Across the brightness of our hair? 

What then? What makes us rich 

Are not those unearned bonuses of youth, 
Our skin-deep looks, inherited; 

But the joint investment of our hearts and minds, 
That grows and strengthens with the years, 
As trunks of trees increase, 

Outliving countless crops of leaves. 

How can you think that time could steal 
Our common treasure, when each year, 
Protective, adds another ring of growth 
Around the unaging, changeless core. 


Evelyn J. Broy 
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Books Reviewed 


LLOYD GEORGE: Earl Lloyd George; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 248; $4.75. 


A few years ago the son of a former British prime minis- 
ter wrote a biography entitled My Father: The True 
Story in which he indignantly rebutted the slurs he con- 
sidered the official biographer had cast upon his parent's 
reputation. Earl Lloyd George might have been tempted 
to use the same title, but for different reasons. In con- 
trast to Mr. A. W. Baldwin he appears to believe that 
his father’s numerous biographers have been too kind 
in hiding the truth about Lloyd George’s shabby private 
life. 

The only significance of the present work lies in the 
light that it throws on Lloyd George’s personality and 
the private background of his public life from the view- 
point of a member of his family who could once talk 
intimately with him. By the historian’s canon it is a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory book, since the interesting 

assages are admittedly based on the unverified recol- 
ections of an elderly gentleman of seventy with no 
pretensions to historical scholarship. The rest of the book 
is no more than a brief summary of Lloyd George's 
public career that might have been extracted from the 
more detailed biographies of Frank Owen and Malcolm 
Thomson. 

Allowing for the frailties of human memory and the 
writer’s evident desire to create a sensation, there still 
seems little doubt on reading the book that Lloyd 
George was probably the greatest philanderer ever to 
occupy 10 Downing Street. Since 1840 when Prince 
Albert married Queen Victoria and Lord Palmerston 
was settling down to a happy and respectable married 
life, no British statesman could afford to allow any 
scandal to be connected with his name (although a few 
such as the eighth Duke of Devonshire might have suc- 
cessfully carried on a secret liaison). Undeterred _by 
these taboos the daring young Welshman from Car- 
narvonshire plunged into a long life of political battles 
and amorous conquests in the very year of Parnell’s 
downfall. Previous biographers have mentioned two 
occasions when Lloyd George’s good name was im- 
pugned, only to indicate that the charges were baseless. 
The son suggests otherwise and claims that his father 
brazened the situation out only because of the loyal 
support of his wife. After his fall from power in 1922, 
however, it appears that that good lady could stand it 
no longer and departed, leaving her husband to build 
up that strange establishment at Churt which the son 
now describes as “unusual by the standards of western 
civilization.” It is impossible to believe that the author 
has spun all the spicy stories in this book about his 
father’s failings out of his imagination, but the fact that 
the secret was kept so long does suggest the possibility 
of some exaggeration in the present account. 

This biography has understandably left a bad taste in 
the mouths of some reviewers, shocked to find a son so 
ready to tarnish his father’s reputation. The author puts 
on the air of man-of-the-world detachment, but he is 
naturally indignant at the treatment his mother received. 
He justifies his revelations by arguing that they are es- 
sential to a full understanding of his father’s life and 
career. Hampered by no fixed religious beliefs (“he was 
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the greatest bible-thumping pagan of his generation” 
according to his son), Lloyd George apparently entered 
his numerous affairs with no moral compunction. It is a 
distasteful chapter in the life of a great man, but it does 
help to explain other evidence of lack of loyalty and lack 
of principle in the course of his political career and to 
account for his failure to make a comeback after 1922. 
The very real achievements of the Welsh wizard in war 
and peace remain, but it now appears that he had more 
of the old Adam in him than one expects to find in a 
respectable British statesman of the twentieth century. 


J. B. Conacuer 


THE ANGLO-SAXONS: D. M. Wilson; Longmans, 
Green; pp. 231; $6.00. 


This is the sixteenth volume in the Ancient Peoples 
and Places series. In keeping with the editorial policy 
of the series, it is “a general view of Anglo-Saxon «l- 
ture through the eyes of the archaeologist.” In most 
respects it is a worthy successor to the volumes that 
have preceded it. For many years a lack has been felt 
of an elementary guide to Anglo-Saxon antiquities, and 
I re Dr. Wilson can claim to have written just such 
a " 


Though the whole list of contents is of high quality, 
the accounts of the development of Anglo-Saxon art and 
of the everyday life of the early English are outstanding. 
According to Dr. Wilson, the dominant artistic tech- 
niques of the period were chip-carving and cloisonné— 
the latter seen at its best in the polychrome jewellery of 
Kent. His descriptions of both processes are models of 
clarity without oversimplification. The measure of his 
success in making difficult subjects palatable to the gen- 
eral reader can be judged by turning from the exhaus- 
tive account of Anglo-Saxon glass finds by D. B. Harden, 
the acknowledged expert in this field, in Dark Age 
Britain (London, 1956) to the two and a half pages de- 
voted to glass in the volume under review. The former 
is an uncompromisingly technical report, dense, detailed 
and highly indigestible to the layman; the latter is the 
perfect digest of Dr. Harden’s material, popularization 
in the best sense. 

In the introductory chapter and in that entitled “The 
Life of the People” will be found succinct accounts of 
the most recent excavations of Anglo-Saxon dwellings, 
from the squalid huts uncovered in Berkshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire and Kent to the royal township at Yeavering 
in Northumberland, which included a grandstand for the 
local folk-moots. There are excellent summaries of what 
is known about Anglo-Saxon dress, ornament, tools, 
weapons and transportation. 

The text is well illustrated with 38 drawings scat- 
tered throughout and a set of 40 plates, each with a con- 
cise note. Bibliography and index are adequate. 

The single feature of the book that seems open to 
criticism is the too-brief historical outline. Dr. Wilson 
apparently subscribes to Bede’s view that the Jutes must 
have come from Jutland. Whether this opinion, after a 
good many years of disfavor, is respectable again I do 
not know. The histories of Stenton, Hodgkin and Blair, 
however, do not countenance it, nor does Dr. Wilson’s 
attempt to defend it strike me as very convincing. The 
theory still accepted, I believe, is that the Jutes of Kent 
and the Isle of Wight probably came to southeast Britain 
from somewhere on the Rhine, a hypothesis that ac- 
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counts for the evidence of strong Frankish influence on 
their material culture. Another view that, as expressed 
by the author, seems somewhat misleading is that the 
kingdom of Northumbria was “occasionally divided into 
two kingdoms, Bernicia . . . and Deira.” “Occasionally” 
seems an odd way of saying that Northumbria, which 
was a union of Bernicia and Deira effected in the sixth 
century, broke down temporarily into the two older units 
during the seventh century. This was not a disintegra- 
tion that happened repeatedly throughout the Old 
English period, as might seem to be suggested. 


Patrick GILLAN 


THE NILE VOYAGEURS, 1884-1885: Edited, with an 
introduction, by C. P. Stacey; Publications of the 
Champlain Society No. 37; pp. 285. 

Seventy-five years ago Canada made her first over- 
seas contribution of men to one of England’s wars. In 
1884 the Gladstone government reluctantly sent an ex- 
pedition to Khartoum, in the Egyptian Sudan, where 
General “Chinese” Gordon, Governor-General of the 
Sudan, was virtually a prisoner of the rebellious Arabs. 
The Adjutant-General, Lord Wolseley, was put in charge 
of the expedition, and against the advice of the military 
commander in Egypt, Sir Frederick Stephenson, and the 
naval Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, Vice- 
Admiral Lord John May, he decided to move his un- 
mounted troops up the Nile in boats, instead of across 
the desert from the Red Sea. Wolseley had commanded 
the Red River Expedition against Riel, and his experi- 
ence of river travel in Canada and, even more, his en- 
thusiasm for Canadian Indian boatmen, encouraged him 
in this decision. He had a canoe made for himself, and 
perhaps there was some nostalgia for the great days on 
the Red River in his plan. 

He had special boats made for the expedition, on the 
model of a man-of-war’s whaler, and he asked for a con- 
tingent of four hundred Canadian boatmen, preferably 
Indians, to help run these through the dangerous rapids 
of the Upper Nile. They were recruited by Major Lord 
Melgund, who was the Governor-General’s Military Sec- 
retary. The voyageurs, however, whom Lord Wolseley 
remembered, were an almost extinct race, having been 
displaced by the railways; and therefore shantymen, who 
worked the rivers for the lumber companies, were re- 
cruited instead. There were some Indians among them, 
but they were mainly French and English Canadians, 
and among them were a few adventurous citizens from 
Winnipeg, who knew nothing about the work and 
proved to be poor boatmen. The contingent consisted 
finally of seven officers, eighteen foremen and three 
hundred and sixty-two men. The story of their recruit- 
ment, transportation and service is set forth in the docu- 
ments which make up this book, excellently selected, 
edited and provided with an introduction by Colonel 
C. P. Stacey. 

This is a backwater of Canadian history, but it bas 
the advantage of being both interesting and self-con- 
tained. It was not a milit expedition, because the 
boatmen were expected se no fighting, but it was 
commanded by officers of the Canadian militia. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel H. Denison was in charge, and he kept the 
diary of the contingent. This is the chief document in 
the book, but besides it there are included the letters 
and documents relating to the recruitment and the 
operations, a few well-chosen newspaper reports and 
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some extracts from the Journal of the River Column 
which show the work of the boatmen in relation to the 
whole campaign. This is not exactly the raw material of 
history but it is next thing to it, and the processing it 
has received is useful and unobtrusive. 

Actuality is not often exciting or convincing, and the 
writers of these documents were not imaginative; never- 
theless, The Nile Voyageurs contains many lively pas- 
sages, and the story as a whole has its own character, 
which I found interesting. This is brought out chiefly by 
the writing of the Denison brothers, consisting of their 
letters home and Colonel Frederick’s vag 06 which is 
the heart of the book. But the inarticulate figures of the 
boatmen were the stuff of the expedition, and their 


_ cussedness and hard work, as they show through the 


routine entries, provide much of the interest of the story. 
Here is a quotation from one of Colonel Denison’s 


letters: 


I wrote you from Gibraltar saying how we got on 
that far. We had all on board Monday night except 
seven—and those came on Tuesday morning all 
sober except two brothers named Ayotte. They are 
very hard cases and one has been in prison, for 
shooting a man. They came on board in our boat 
with their foreman who was pulling in the boat. 
When the foreman started back in the boat, they 
quickly followed him back into the boat. I ordered 
them out but they would not come. The abbe also 
asked them to come, but they would not. So we had 
the oars passed up on board except one that one 
brother had. I was determined not to let them go 
ashore again, or we would have trouble finding 


them and I did not want to lose my men on the 
way. So I told the chief of the water police to arrest 
them, handcuff them, and take them ashore until I 
sent for them. He had five men in his boat besides 
himself. He slipped down the gangway into his 
boat, and was alongside the men before they sus- 


pected anything. Four of them, little Spaniards 
(Rock scorpions) got hold of Alf. A., the worst one, 
but he shook them off, and some four or five civilians 
that were in another boat who were called to their 
assistance, and fired them out. The abbe and the 
Colonel say it was laughable to see them flying out 
of the boat. I did not see it for when they had hold 
of him our men got excited and made a run for the 
gangway (outside stairs running down side of ship). 
Two of the ship’s officers were there, but two of our 
men had got outside of a wire rope that runs around 
about three feet above top of bulwarks, and were 
struggling to get past them. I ran to their assistance 
and between us we got one with his back on the 
wire rope and turned him a complete somersault 
into the ship. Then we took the other (a foreman) 
and did the same with him. We did not hurt them 
but they went flying. The foreman thought he was 
going to break his neck. Some others went to come 
up, but I spoke to them and quieted them, and by 
this time the water [police] boat had beat a grace- 
ful retreat, and gone ashore. The two Ayottes came 
on board at once, thinking they had enough of it, 
and apologized to me for their conduct, and so the 
rumpus ended. 

The nominal roll contains some famous names, among 

them, E. B. White, John Henry and George Johnston. 
G.B.J. 
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FOUR MODERN FRENCH COMEDIES: with an 
Introduction by Wallace Fowlie; A. Putman Capri- 
corn Original No. 35; paper $1.35, hard cover $2.50. 


Grouping four modern French comedies together 
needed imagination and unusual insight. Wallace Fowlie, 
in his clear introduction explains his choice, passes judg- 
ment upon the works and gives an extensive study of the 
authors. The translations read easily, have respected the 
humor, the modernity of the language, the source of the 
comic element. Each play claims a different translator. 
Alfred Jarry’s Ubu Roi and Georges Courtline’s The 
Commissioner were introduced to the French public in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. Professor 
Taranne of Arthur Adamov and Clerambard of Marcel 
Aymé date from the middle of the twentieth century. 
Yet Ubu Roi remains more modern than the Commis- 
sioner. Both, however, make fun of stupidity as found in 
the world, the conditions of life and ill fitted authority, 
but Jarry startles us with his flora and fauna. No one 
had dared show before Ubu Roi, a satire, malediction 
and a pure “griroiserie” anticipating the mad new world 
in which we live. Jarry in his lucidity created a type of 
bombastic pearshape—and we have his drawings—King 
of a Poland that does not exist. He is a surrealist and his 
eccentric concept of the theatre is as everlasting as life 
itself. The play has an orchestral accompaniment which 
could be compared, but on a larger scale, to the jazz 
pattern underlying “The Connection.” It ends with “the 
song of the disembraining”: gory, funny and even moral. 
Most modern writers owe their sense of liberation to 
Jarry, both in language and stage setting. 


Courteline, on the other hand, remains within the 
precincts of stage discipline. With dexterous fingers he 
shows us the traditional farce modernized. He aims at 
laughter by pecking at our humdrum type of existence. 
He is what one might call a classical satirist, boastful 
of all public authority. His play is a sort of documentary 
human comedy with its baseness, its stupidity and mul- 
tiple elements making it at the same time psychological 
and personal. 

Adamov, fifty years later, takes up a theme in which 
a professor is in conflict with the chief inspector. 

ereas in Courteline the happy lunatic overpowers 
playfully the law, here the protagonist loses countenance, 
exposes his ineptitude; he is a plagiarist and exhibition- 
ist. It is a bitter comedy set in a world of fantasy. All 
the accusers disappear and the boastful professor is left 
with nothing. The action of the play is in images, show- 
ing the illusory and the modern consciousness. Brief, 
tense, it represents an ordeal tragic and laughable at the 
same time. Adamov says his play is the transcription of 
a dream which brings out man’s solitude so scoffed at 
in Ubu Roi. 

Clerambard, performed successfully not long ago in 
Toronto, received favorable comment in spite of Mauri- 
ac’s denunciation of the play as a “frivolous impiety.” 
It is a most enjoyable and humorous example of France’s 
decayed nobility. But no nobleman would ever behave 
in that fashion. By emphasizing the count’s evils and his 
sudden conversion to do good it reminds us of Sartre’s 
Gotz in Le Diable et le Bon Dieu. The extremes create 
funny situations as well as the means to regenerate the 
world. The play is abrupt in its attacks, anticonformist, 
mixes farcical excesses with something “vieille France.” 
It is burlesque, poetic and beautiful at the same time. 
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Different though they are from each other, these plays 
are samples each of the work of a self-conscious drama- 
tist, anxious to convey his intentions, dreams, images. 
They show the resources of the French stage, the possi- 
bility of transcending the narrowness of the conventional 
world and making the theatre in most cases a four 
dimensional expression of our problems. The book has 
variety as well as food for thought. 


Laure Riése 


THE BUSINESS OF CRITICISM: Helen Gardner; 
Oxford; pp. viii, 157; $2.25. 


The first part of this book consists of a series of three 
lectures, entitled “The Profession of a Critic,” delivered 
in the University of London in 1953. In the opening lec- 
ture, “The Sceptre and the Torch,” Miss Gardner defines 
in general terms her own view of the critic’s function and 
of the instruments by which it may be best fulfilled. 
Like Johnson’s heavenly “first critic’ (also a woman), 
she rejects the Sceptre, but vigorously grasps the Torch, 
declaring the elucidation of individual works of art to 
be her main concern. In this emphasis on elucidation, 
and on the objective existence of works of art, con- 
sidered as unique and individual entities, Miss Gardner 
is in agreement with the basic assumptions of the so- 
called “new critics.” However, the major service which 
she performs in her present lectures is to indicate how, 
in her opinion, certain studies outside a given work of 
art (and so excluded by those who have revolted from 
the historical school of criticism) may be essential even 
in the business of “pure” analysis and elucidation. 

Although I have a quarrel over method with the 
“new critics,” for their rejection of the historical 
aspect of a work of art, fundamentally I am on their 
side. The ultimate end of scholarship and literary 
history and biographical study for me is the assist- 
ance it will give to the elucidation of a work of 
art . . . My primary concern is with the work it- 
self... (p. 23). 

Thus Miss Gardner’s main theme in these lectures is 
the proper use, for her sort of critic, of historical and 
biographical information. With regard to the first, she 
stresses the necessity of learning, as far as possible, the 
historical context of works of the past and the cultural 
climate in which its author lived. Here Miss Gardner 
derides the approach which puts the work of art “under 
a kind of mental bell-jar,” ignoring the fact that it is 
“the product of a mind which grew through particular 
experiences” (p. 18). With regard to the second, she 
reminds us that “as a counterpoise to the sense of the 
work as historically conditioned, the critic needs a sense 
of the work’s quiddity or essence, its individuality, as a 
particular expression of a personal response to experi- 
ence” (p. 21). It is here, Miss Gardner feels, that knowl- 
edge, however gleaned, of the author's life—and even of 
his habits of thought, style and manner of composing— 
will be of particular importance. 

In the two lectures which follow, both aspects of 
Miss Gardner’s method are expounded and illustrated in 
closer detail. Chapter II, “The Historical Approach,” 
indicates the kind of historical question which it will be 
profitable to ask in seeking to ascertain the cultural 
climate in which a given work of the past (Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, in Miss Gardner’s particular illustration) has 
been composed. Chapter III, “Interpretation,” illustrates 
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the kind of limitation which Miss Gardner finds in the 
methods of the “new critics” and the ways in which 
she would seek to remove it. These critics, in their fas- 
tidious repudiation of any contemporary evidence be- 
yond the poem itself, tend, she feels, to supply their 
own rather than the poet’s associations in their discus- 
sion of poetic images. Here Miss Gardner contrasts 
Cleanth Brooks’ subjective interpretation of a well- 
known passage in Macbeth (“And pity, like a naked 
new-born babe, / Striding the blast, or heaven’s cheru- 
bin,” etc.) with an interpretation of her own, which con- 
siders other ‘seutchenle bY the poet of images and con- 
cepts present in this passage, together with anything in 
contemporary thought (such as popular angelology still 
current in Shakespeare’s time) which might have helped 
inform them (pp. 53-61). 


“Asking the relevant historical questions and trying 
to learn a writer’s language are means to an end. They 
subserve the aim of discovering the peculiar virtue of 
the individual work” (p. 62). Once again the familiar 
two instruments of Miss Gardner’s method are brilliantly 
demonstrated in her elucidation of Donne’s “Air and 
Angels”: the first, in her “historical” exposition of a now 
obsolete concept (viz., the “physics” of angelic epiph- 
anies!) central to the poem's imagery; the second, in 
her cross-references to other poems of Donne’s whose 
themes and imagery coincide at certain crucial points 
with those of “Air and Angels.” 

Not all readers will find the two elements in Miss 
Gardner's method equally acceptable. When we inquire 
into the historical context of a work of art, we are really 
only seeking to put ourselves (as much as may be pos- 
sible) into the cultural situation in which and for which 
the work was first composed: thus to approximate the 

ition of the work’s original audience seems “only 
air” both to the work and to ourselves. When, on the 
other hand, we interpret a work of art with the help of 
detailed knowledge of the author's life and other works, 
we go well beyond the aesthetic situation which the 
author himself envisaged in presenting any individual 
work. At one point in her elucidation of “Air and 
Angels,” Miss Gardner bewails the lack of biographical 
information which would, she thinks, help settle a certain 
dilemma in interpretation. But surely if such informa- 
tion is necessary to the understanding of a poem, either 
the reader or the a is at fault. In general, much of 
the biographical information which Miss Gardner would 
include in this part of her critical equipment (such as 
the poet’s use of his “sources,” or the chronological order 
of poems as a guide to the tone or meaning of any one 
of them) seems better suited to study of the poet’s crea- 
tive process, or of the evolution of his thought, than to 
the aesthetic response to individual works which (as 
Miss Gardner has indicated) it is the critic’s business to 
assist. 

The second part of this book, entitled “The Limits of 
Literary Criticism,” consists of the three Riddell Me- 
morial Lectures delivered by Miss Gardner in 1956. The 
terms on which these lectures were founded demand 
that they “should be concerned with the relation be- 
tween religion and contemporary developments of 
thought” (vii). Miss Gardner fulfils these terms, and at 
the same time provides an excellent complement to the 
critic's apologia which forms the first part of her book, 
by tracing similarities and connections, “some arising 
from the intellectual habits of the age, some due to a 
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process of cross-fertilization” (p. 80), between literary 
criticism of the Bible and literary criticism of secular 
literature in the past one hundred years. 


D. J. ConacHER 


SECURITIES REGULATION IN CANADA: J. P. 
Williamson; University of Toronto Press; $18.50. 


The regulation of the issue of securities and trading 
in them is very complex. There are eleven Companies 
Acts, the Yukon Company Ordinance, two provincial 
Corporations Information Acts and ten provincial 
Securities Acts. The stock exchanges regulate their 
members and the companies whose shares are listed, 
and the Broker-Dealer Associations regulate their 
members. In addition, companies whose shares are listed 
by stock exchanges in U.S.A. have to meet further re- 
quirements. essor Wilkinson has contrived to deal 
with the whole subject in an orderly way with remark- 
able success. 


His first chapter gives a history of the development of 
the present laws, and he makes a plea for uniform acts, 
which have been talked about for the last thirty years; 
uniformity unfortunately may lead to rigidity and stag- 
nation unless the provinces are prepared to follow a 
leader. The regulations are then dealt with comprehen- 
sively and critically, and the difficult subject of conflict 
of laws is analyzed. The whole work is supported by 
reference to the acts and by citation of cases. In dealing 
with pre-emptive rights, he states, correctly, that these 
are not provided for in Canadian or English companies 
acts. There was, however, the case of an injunction be- 
ing obtained to restrain the directors of Anglo-Persian 
Oil from issuing shares which would have unfairly di- 
luted the holdings of existing shareholders, and the sub- 
sequent granting to them of what amounted to pre- 
emptive rights. 

This is the first book that has attempted to deal with 
this large subject in its entirety, and it is going to be 
very useful to many people. 

C. A. AsHLEY 
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by W. J. STANKIEWICZ 


“This book takes the reader to the heart of a great religious 
and political controversy. In this treatment of the Huguenots 
and the long, slow loss of their liberties, he (Dr. Stankie- 
wicz) is presenting us with the paradigm of our own prob- 
lems. This is a book which all who believe in civil liberty 
and religious toleration should fortify themselves by pos- 
sessing.”—Roy Daniells, Vancouver Province. 
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HOW UNITED NATIONS DECISIONS ARE MADE: 
John G. Hadwen and Johan Kaufmann; A. W. 
Sythoff, Leyden, Holland; pp. 144. 


There are many good studies of the structure and 
organization of the United Nations; there is a brilliant 
study by Inis L. Claude of the theoretical issues under- 
lying international organization; now there this 
book with its promising title. At last, it might , 
we shall get down to blood and iron, to Bismarcki 
reality, to learning who pulled which strings in which 
, and in which hotel bedroom the big decisions 
about Korea, Suez or the Congo were made. 

Unfortunately, the title is a misnomer. The first half 
of the book should more properly be called “A guide to 


good behaviour for delegates to the UN.” W by 


two serving diplomats, it is a factual summary of points 
to be well remembered by colle whose future tours 
of duty might take them to New York. But oh! the 
ponderousness of it all. Not even Polonius was so sen- 
tentious as to advise his son “to walk or even occasion- 
ally run up or down flights of stairs to avoid becoming 
heavy from the high New York caloric intake”! Be careful 
to practise “the fine art of corridor sitting.” Don't have 
delegates who are too expert. “Better continuous clods 
than occasional geniuses.” Avoid cynicism and too many 
cocktail parties. Remember not to start meetings on 
time: “it would be a poor chairman who started meet- 
ings on time if this action deprived delegates of the 
time for consultation which would ensure the success 
of the meeting.” Don't be in a hurry. “Any political 
observer has seen examples of the use of exhaustion as 
a means of promoting agreement.” “At the UN the why 
and the how is often much more important than the 
what, and the atmosphere in which agreement is reached 
is frequently more significant than the nature of the 
agreement itself.” 

From all of which it might appear that diplomacy is too 
serious a matter to be left to the diplomats. Fortunately, 
the second half of the book is a lot better. This gives a 
short outline of the ten years of negotiations which fin- 
ally led to the establishment of the United Nation Spe- 
cial Fund, the relic of the grand idea of internationally- 
sponsored economic development schemes for under- 
developed countries. Both the authors represented 
“middle” powers in these negotiations and describe the 
useful if limited role which can be played in avoiding 
the pitfalls of an extremely complex and long drawn 
eut argument. Both the theoretical and practical diffi- 
culties of a UN capital development fund are well ana- 
lyzed. While some might that “the mountains were 
in labor to bring forth a. mouse,” the authors clearly 
prefer the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 

Joun S. Conway 


THE MAN WHO IS FRANCE: THE STORY OF 
CHARLES DE GAULLE: Brigadier Stanley Clark, 
OBE; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 202; $3.50. 


Be Ag ae od ny ae = book. There is : 
n or a bio e in , an 
doubtless pee be a good many ogg oat 
decades have gone by. Waiting upon some more or less 
gerious assessment of him, this kind of sketch serves a 
useful purpose. It recounts the major events and puts 
the life in a general setting. 


Tue CaNapiAN Forum 


Still it should be said that this particular biograph 
is completely uncritical. Based upon published anak 
and information gathered from interviews granted by 
pune around de Gaulle, it scarcely rises above 

evel of hagiography. Brigadier Clark admires the Gen- 
eral and does not question anything. Thus his book 
must one day be lost as mere enthusiastic chronicle. 
Wherever this reviewer has had some knowledge to 
question the account in detail, he has found the narra- 
tive wanting. Doubtless it is unfair, pedantic perhaps, 
small-minded to deal with evidence in so school-master- 
ish a way, but if you think enough of someone and wish 
to write his biography you ought logically to be pre- 
pared to do serious research. There is a lot of docu- 
mentation now on the war, and, tiresome as it may be to 
plod through it, how else are you going to write a worth- 
while story of de Gaulle? Well, Brigadier Clark simply 
has not done all his homework. The result is am often 
shaky piece of writing. More than that, he appears to 
have committed the sin of making up conversations now 
and then, or of extending existing accounts of them. 
Probably le did say this or that; and one thing fol- 
lows er. But biographers usually make the distinc- 
tion between what the sources (suspect as may be) 


that general theory that the best thing was to throw in 
a dash of drama to liven it all up—which was fine aad 
charming in him, but in others?). So let it just be said 
that this story moves along and is interesting and will 
do for the present. But it is so superficial that it cannot 
possibly be accepted as a true portrait of a great man 
and the grave events it purports to illumine. 
Joun C. Carns 


THE COCKPIT OF FRANCE: Jacques Fauvet, trans- 
lated by Nancy Pearson; Collins; pp. 159; $3.50. 


Of books on France and the perplexing French there 
is - — The ep ecg to be eee the 
supply of intrepid aut perpetual. No Englishman, 
German, American, Swiss, it seems, but feels he under- 
stands what makes them that way, and must demon- 
strate his own capacity by taking on the sis of the 
Gallic character. The French of course do it ves. 
For them, as Raymond Aron has it, self-criticism is 
at least a national sport, and per an endemic dis- 
ease. The results are sometimes as witty and paradoxi- 
cal as foreigners say the French are and would them- 
selves, in saying it, like to be. On these general grounds, 
it was worthwhile translating “t% Fauvet's essay, 
La France déchirée, and giving it present tiresome 
and stodgy title. Whether all this might have been ef- 
fected earlier or not (the book dates from 1957; the spe- 
cial preface for this edition is dated 1958; the imprint is 
1960), there are still many things here that bear saying 
again under the Fifth Republic as they did under the 
inglorious Fourth, For the Fifth seems evidently to be 
nothing but a testy Regency between pr ous, po- 
litically chaotic parliamentary regimes. And if more does 
aot renanien ds Gib sieaes Gaueimaaenenee as io 
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date, the General may well find himself accused of the 
sin of Henri Queuille (‘immobilisme’) by more than 
Pierre Mendés-France and his friends of the disen- 
chanted liberal left. 

On the whole, Fauvet’s book repeats the things said 
by André Siegfried and his school, includes the usual 
maps of political geography, insists upon French in- 
dividualism, intel ism, multiplicity of parties, and 
explains why he believed (1957) that the hopeful signs 
of the Fourth Republic would ultimately prevail. It is, 
or was, his hope that the demographic revolution, in 
combination with technical advances, would bring 
France to the forefront again in a peaceful and co- 
operative Europe. “France,” wrote this political editor 
of Le Monde, “has a ‘rendezvous’ with the future around 
the year 1970.” Precisely what that might be is quite 
naturally not spelled out. Such a prediction did not, and 
does not now even, follow very easily from M. Fauvet's 
earlier chapters. Perhaps there is a final paradox which 
escapes me here. But such a conclusion apart, the essay 
is an entertaining and informative discussion of the 
mysterious French. 

Joun C. Carns 


THE ANTE-ROOM: EARLY STAGES IN A LITER- 
ARY LIFE: Lovat Dickson; Macmillan; pp. 270; 
$4.25. 

The inside back cover of this autobiography informs 
us that Lovat Dickson at twenty-six was editor of the 
Fortnightly Review and the Review of Reviews, and 
that he subsequently became for seven years managing 
director of his own publishing firm. We are also told, 
discreetly, that he has been with Macmillan & Co. since 
1938. He is, in fact, director of Macmillan & Co. This 
information will ny the reader some bewilderment as 
to why the book has been published, since it reads for 
the most part like a draft which the writer had neither 
patience nor practice to develop. 

Despite an upper-middle class colonial background, 
the course of events was to make Lovat Dickson a 
graduate of the school of hard knocks as well as of the 
University of Alberta. He was born in Australia at the 
turn of the century, and by the age of twenty-five, which 
is as far as this volume brings him, he had lived in 
Rhodesia, England and Canada, and a great many things 
had happened to him. 

The material is promising, but as it is handled with 
the primary emphasis on surfaces and appearances, it 
does not seem to have enough substance to justify a 
book. There are stretches of clear, accurate, rather grey 
reporting, with only an occasional -flash of life. Evocative 
and perceptive passages are few, and a stiff self-con- 
sciousness deprives the book of an ingredient essential 
to successful autobiography: the writer’s easy, natural 
pleasure in writing about himself. 

BELLE PomEr 


ALL FALL DOWN: James Herlihy; Clarke, Irwin; 
pp. 272; $4.75. 

This novel should not be missed. It belongs to the 
Salinger school of writing and is a beautiful example of 
the sensitive adolescent's story. We perceive the bizarre 
household of the Williams family of Cleveland through 
the eyes and the delightfully frank notebook of the teen- 
aged Clinton Williams. This embryo novelist listens 
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down the laundry chute in order to make the record of 
his parents’ conversations more authentic. You will have 
to be hard-hearted to resist Clinton. 


It is a story of cruelly misplaced trust, embodying in 
the character of Berry-berry Williams, the absent older 
brother and Clinton’s hero, a most terrifying and moving 
figure of contemporary delinquency. The writing is 
brilliantly immediate. Without one word of preachment 
Herlihy takes us back step by step through the experi- 
ences that have formed this veritable Mack the Knife. 
We are all implicated in this sort of downfall and al- 
though Berry-berry’s criminal selfishness may frighten 
us, when all is set out, we dare not blame him. 


A brief review cannot convey the quality of this 
writing, but let it be said that it gives the lie to those 
who would bury the novel. The characters are few but 
flawlessly realized with the possible exception of Echo 
O’Brien, whese image shifts rather violently from mas- 
culine-inclined to very feminine. Who will forget the 
Williams parents? Ralph, the outdated socialist seeking 
refuge in the cellar with his jigsaw puzzle and his bottle 
from the scatter-brained monologue of Annabel his wife, 
reminds one of Willie Loman; but Ralph knows who he 
is kidding. 

Moreover, these characters exist not in a vacuum but 
in the almost anti-human environments of super-high- 
ways, hot-dog stands and Florida skid-rows. Berry-berry, 
around whom all their fantasies cluster, gives in return 
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for his father’s money, his brother’s adoration and his 
mother’s love, nothing in the end but grief. 

Mr. Herlihy’s compassion restores feeling to the classic 
themes of innocence vs. evil, and the all too strong 
physical pull of the brainless mother who does not 
understand what she has done, to neglected husband 
and ruined son. This is the writer's first full length work 
of fiction but I think we may look for good things from 
the youthful author of Broadway’s Blue Denim. 


Hips Kirxwoop 


MAD SHADOWS: Marie-Claire Blais; translated by M. 
Lawrence: McClelland and Stewart; pp. 122;- cloth 
$3.50, paper $1.95. 


This is another first novel by a youthful writer, but 
nothing could be more unlike the novel reviewed above. 
The shadows are mad indeed in this Gothic novelette 
and there is considerably more shadow than substance. 
The characters, all symbols of evil and stupidity inhabit 
a manner of surrealist hell and they dwell in a hectic 
emotional upheaval which is sustained with a high shrill 
note chiouietl Full of the emotional extravagance of 
adolescence the writing shows great power and consider- 
able beauty. Perhaps Mademoiselle Blais’s undoubted 
talent will be tempered by maturity. The translation was 
made possible by the Canada Council. 


Hiwpa Kimkwoop 
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